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CHAPTER 1V.—Frankfort (Summer of 1836). 


see from your letter that it was an effort to you, and [ thank you 
all the more for having written it; and you must please make an- 
other good effort, even if it is only a fow lines, and address it to 
| Herrn Mendelssohn, Coblenz, and then [ shall get it quick and 
sure. I am drawing a great deal, but composing little; but | wish 
| 1 were at the “ Pfarreisen.”” Forgive this stupid letter; farewell, 
and may we have a happy meeting on the Main, in good health 


Always your F. M. B 


’ 
It will easily be conceived that 1 did not burn this letter, and I| In consequence of this letter I must have offered to meet Men 
shall hardly be blamed for not keeping it locked up any longer. A delssohn at Hochst, which I could easily reach from Homburg 


few days after I received it | met with a little accident. Jumping 
into the swimming-bath in the Main, at low water, | trod ona sharp | 20%: 
piece of glass, and must have cut a small vein, for when, with a| 


Nothing came of it, however, as may be seen from the following 


CoBLenz, 27th August, 1836. 
Dear ord Drama*:—I got your letter yesterday at Cologne, and 


good deal of pain, I got to land, a little fountain of blood sprang} could only answer it to-day from here in great haste, for it is better 


from the wound. I was more amused than frightened at the sight, 


| to tell you the rest. I shall not be able to say exactly when I| go 


but toward evening I had a kind of nervous attack, which made|from Mainz to Frankfort, and come to Hochst. I have to have 


made me feel very weak and ill. A few days later the doctor rec- 
ommended change of air, and sent me to Homburg, at that time a 


leeches on my stupid foot to-day, par ordre de moufti (chir 
urgien), and so must stay here to-morrow and keep quiet; it would 
be too horrible if I came to Franktort and had to stay in. I hope 


most retired and idyllic little spot. There was one small house| to be able to come on Monday evening, but I may still perhaps start 
near the mineral spring, in which my mother and I established | to-morrow morning, and in any case | am too uncertain to be able 


ourselves: the whole bathing population consisted only of some} 
two dozen Frankforters. From there I sent Mendelssohn a report 


of myself, and received the following answer : 
Tue Haave, 18th August, 1836. 


to give you a rendezvous. I must obey the leeches; but anyhow | 
could not have gone to Homburg with you; I feel myself far too 
much drawn to the old Free-town, and you know how I long to be 
|there. Do come back there soon, and let me find a line from you, 
| poste restante, Frankfort, to say how and when you will come, so that 


Dear Ferptnaxp:—This is very bad news which your letter gives| [ may meet you. Remember me to your people, and keep well and 
me, and the whole tone of it is so low-spirited that it shows what a| happy, in major, and 6-4 chords of all sorts Your F. M. B 


tiresome and serious illness you have gone through. I hope you 
are getting on better now, and that these lines will find you in 


Mendelssohn's engagement took place while I was at Homburg 


quite a different frame of mind to the one you wrote to me in; but|—a great event, and much spoken of. He called on us one after- 


as you had to be sent to the country, the thing must have been! noon with his fiancee and her sister, but as he had only a very 
rather obstinate, and if, with your strong constitution, you had : , 
nervous attacks, and suffered from exhaustion, it must really have 
been serious, and you must have needed much patience, poor fel- ‘ OF ts 
low! I only hope that it is all over now, and that I shall find you| he was obliged to return to Leipsic duties, and could not even re- 
in Frankfort again quite strong and well. It is curious that I also| main for a great rural festivity given at the “Sandhof” by the 
should have hurt my foot bathing, about eight or ten days ago . 
(much less seriously than you, of course, only sprained), and since} 
that time I limp about laboriously, which certainly creates a sort of | 
sympathy between us, but only makes the stay here more tiresome ; | had put off my journey to Italy, so as to undertake the direction of 
for if one can't give full play to one’s body (in a twofold sense) in| the Cacilia Society, and shortly afterward received the following 
a bathing place like this, one really has nothing else to do. In letter :— / ; 
fact, if you expect this to be a cheerful letter I am afraid you must| Lerpsic, 29th October. 1836 

take the will for the deed, for | am much too full of whims now| . _ , 


short time to be with her, one could not make any demands on so 
happy a bridegroom. Toward the end of September, if not sooner, 


grandparents of Cecile, to celebrate the engagement. He went off 
with post-horses, in an old carriage which my mother lent him. | 





that Iam obliged to limp, and am no good asacomforter. Besides 
this, S. took himself off a few days ago, and has left me here alone 


amongst the people “who speak a strange tongue.” Now I have) 
to swallow all the ennui by myself—we used, at least, to be able to! 


swear in company. The bathing seemed to exhaust him too much, 
and he was afraid of getting seriously ill. so I could hardly press 
him to stay, and he is probably already sitting comfortably and 
quietly at Diisseldorf, whilst I have our whole apartment to myself, 
and can sleep in three beds if I like. ‘T'wenty-one baths make u 

‘what they pa the small cure, the minimum that can do one any gooc 
and when | have finished these I shall be off in a couple of hours, 
and I look forward to Emmerich and the Prussian frontier as if it 
were Naples or something equally beautiful. Next Monday I shall 
take this long-expected twenty-first bath, and my plan is to go up 
the Rhine by steamer, as, unfortunately, there is no quicker way. 
I must stop a day at Horchheim, at my uncle's, for on the way here 
I hardly stopped at all; and [ hope to goodness on Sunday even- 
ing, August 28th, I may celebrate Goethe's birthday at Frankfort 
in Rhine wine; and as | write this you can’t imagine how [| long 
for the time. Shall we be able to spend the evening together di- 
rectly? I am always afraid you will stop too long at your Hom- 
burg, and who knows whether I should be able to go and see you 
there? Whereabouts is this Homburg? Isit Homburg vor der Hohe, 
or Hessen-Homburg where the prince comes from, or which? Just 
now it seems to me as if I had also heard of one in the Taunus; if so, 
and that be yours, could not we meet somewhere between Frank- 
fort and Mainz on the 28th? That would be splendid, and we 
would come along together past the watch-tower into Frankfort, 
and have such a fine talk all the evening. Please write me a few 
lines about this, and about how you are—you would be doing me a 
great kindness; only say how and when | am to meet you, and 
give me good news of yourself and your belongings. I can plainly 





My Dear Ferptyanp :—Cecile says you are angry with me,—but | 
say, do n't be so, at least not very, for my long silence really may 


| 
ibe forgiven. You can not have any idea of the heap of work 
|that is put upon me; they really drive it too far with music here, 
and the people never can get enough. I have rehearsals almost 
|every day, sometimes two, or rehearsal and concert the same day 
and when I[ am tired and done up with talking and beating time, | 
|do n't like then to sit down and write to you. If you had been a 
really nice fellow you would long ago have sent me a few lines, and 
|have thought, ‘As he does not write first, he probably can’t, so I 


‘| will,” and certainly you are not as driven and worried as Lam; and 


|then you often see Cecile, and you might have written to me about 
|her, and you do n't do it a bit, and yet you expect to be called 
noble-minded! But I won’t complain if you will make up for it 
directly, and write and describe everything which has happened to 
you since the 19th of September at midnight. 

About myself there is really nothing to say. I conduct the Sub 
scription Concerts and divers others, and I wish with all my heart 
I were at the “ Fahrthor.” You have plenty to write about—how 
|you are living, how your people are, whether you have time and 
linclination for composing, how my pianoforte piece is getting on, 
land the Cecilia Society ; how my bride is looking, how you behave 
in their house , about Schelble, about the fat P., about all Frank 
fort (where I would so gladly be, and you perhaps in Leipsic), all 
this you must write about, and do it very soon, dear Ferdinand. 

Atter all I have something to tell you about, and that is our 
second Subscription Concert and your Overture in E, with which 
you gave me and all of us real and heartfelt pleasure. It sounded 


* I had given my first Concert Overture in D minor, which T have mentioned once or 
twice, the title of **Overtare to the Old Drama of Fernando ;"’ this brought about the 
often-repeated expression of ** Old Drama,” and so on When it was published I omit- 
ted this title, as it referred to a drama which is only now beginning by degrees to be an 
old one. 
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extremely fresh and beautiful with the orchestra, and was played 
with real liking; some parts, from which on the piano I had not 
expected so much, came out admirably in the orchestra, especially 
one where it goes down /fortissimo in whole notes (your favorite pas- 
sage, very broad and strong) and sounds splendid, and my wind in- 
struments went at itso heartily that it was quite a treat. David 
made the strings do it all with the down bow—you should have 
heard it; and then the softness of the wind instruments, and the 
return E major pianissimo! The whole composition gave me more 
pleasure than ever, and | liked it better than any of the new ones 
that I know. The so-called public were less delighted than I had 
expected and wished, because it is just the kind of thing that they 
can and ought te understand; but 1 think it comes from their not 
yet having seen your name on any instrumental composition, which 
always makes them chary of their enthusiasm in Germany. So it's 
lucky that the Director of the theater sent the very next day to 
ask for the Overture for a concert which is to be given in the theater 
in a week or two, and I promised it him. (I hope you don’t mind.) 
On the 8th of January we do the one in D minor, and toward the 
end of the winter I shall probably repeat both. I do n’t know what 
the reviews have said about it, for I did not read them; Finck said 
to me that it was “ beautiful writing,” and Sch . . was going to 
write at length about it—God grant it may be something good. 
But what does it matter? The generality of musicians here were 
very much pleased with it, and that is the chief thing. But when 
is my pianoforte piece coming? 

You had better not boast so much about your Cecilia Society ; 
we Leipzigers are getting up a performance of “Israel in Egypt” 
which will be something quite perfect; more than 200 singers, with 
orchestra and organ, in the church ;—I look forward to it immensely. 
We shall come out with it in about a week, and that is also one 
of the things which makes my head in a whirl just now, for these 
rehearsals, with all the amateurs, ladies and gentlemen, singing 
and screaming away all at once, and never keeping quiet, are no 
easy matter. You are better off at the Cecilia Society, where they 
have been well drilled into obedience,—but then they criticise 
among themselves, and that is n’t nice either. In fact—and so on! 
I wish I were at the “ Fahrthor”—and also at the “ Pfarreisen,” 
you may believe me or not. Stamaty is staying here, and I have 
got to teach him counterpoint—I declare I really do n’t know much 
about it myself. He says, however, that that is only my modesty. 
And the carriage! How am I ever to thank you enough for it 
now ? , 

Are you a Freemason? People declare that there are some four- 
part songs for men’s voices in the lodge here, which no one but a 
Freemason could have composed. Do you still mean to keep to 
your Italian journey in the spring? Pray, dear Ferdinand, write 
soon and long, and forgive my silence, and do n't punish me for my 
small paper with the same. My best remembrances to your mother, 
and write soon and keep well and happy. Your 





Feuix M. B. 
And a few weeks later this one :— 
Leipsic, 26th November, 1836. 
Dear Ferpinanp:—Here is your Overture (if you object to my 
having kept the autograph I will bring it to you at Christmas and 
exchange) and the copies of your songs which you wanted, and 
which | went and got from Hofmeister. Many thanks for your 
delightful long letter, but now that I hope, please God, to be in 
Frankfort this day three weeks, I hardly feel in the mood to 
answer it properly. It isso much nicer and pleasanter to do it 
oneself in person. I should have sent you the Overture long ago, 
if the copyist had not kept me waiting such a shameful time; the 
one in E will have to be repeated at one of the next concerts, and 
now I am curious to see what they will say tothe D minor. As to 
the carriage, Iam thinking of bringing it back myself at Christ- 
mas. I am having it repaired a little, and the smith declares it 
will then be perfect. I owe your mother many thanks for having 
lent it me. Stamaty will be at Frankfort in a few days, on his way 
back to Paris—I maintain that he has got de/ Allemagne and du 
contrepoint double par dessus les oreilles—and in three weeks, please 
God, myself come to Frankfort. O that I were at the “ Pfarreisen !” 
I] should first come and say good evening to you and then turn to 
the right. To-day | can only say, auf Wiedersehen! Remember me 
to your mother. Your 
Fewix M. B. 


I have very little to tell about the short visit which he paid his 
fancee at Christmas, excepting that I saw him oftener than I could 
have expected under the circumstances. He interested himself 
much in my work at the Cecilia Society, where they had begun 
studying “St. Paul’ under my directions. Our performance of 
it was the first after the Leipsic one, which Mendelssohn himself 











had conducted—though in reality the third, counting that of the 
Dusseldorf Festival, while the work was still in manuscript. 

Shortly after his return to Leipsic 1 received the following 
letters :— 


Lerpsic. 10th January, 1837. 

Dear Ferpinaxp (‘ O_.p Drama” ):—First let me thank you for the 
nervos rerum Which you lent me, and which I now return; they 
were of the greatest service, for 1 had very little left when I got 
here. Still I don’t think that that was the chief reason why | felt 
so dreadfully low when I came into my room again on the evening 
of my return—so low, that even you with your flinty heart would 
have pitied me; I sat quite quiet for full two hours, doing nothing 
but curse the Subscription Concerts to myself. And with this old 
strain I come back to Hafiz, and wish I were at the “ Pfarreisen.” 
1 am always happy there. Tell me yourself, what pleasure can | 
take in the remaining nine concerts, in the Symphony by H. and 
the Symphony by 8.? The day after to-morrow we have Molique’s 
symphony, and that is why I am writing to you, because we had to 
ut off your Overture till the next concert, when we shall also have 
ESterndale] Bennett's pianoforte concerto, the sacrifice scene from 
“ Idomeneo,” and Beethoven's B flat symphony. I meant not to 
write before next Friday, but as that would put it off for a week, 
and I want to save my reputation as a man of business, I will write 
again then. So you had better look out and answer me before that 
or I shall abuse your Overture, or rather, make it go badly, and 
intrigue against it, secundum ordinem Melchisedek, etc. . . . You 
once praised me for making friends of all the German composers, 
but this winter it’s the very reverse—I shall be in hot water with 
them all. I have got six new symphonies lying here; what they 
are like, God only knows, I would rather not; not one of them 
would please, and nobody has to bear the blame but me, because I 
never let any composers but myself have a chance, especially in 
symphonies. Good heavens! Ought not the Capellmeisters to be 
ashamed of themselves, and smite their breasts? But they spoil 
everything with their cursed artistic consciousness and the wretched 
divine spark which they are always reading about. 

When am I to have my pianoforte piece, “ Drama?” 

1 have sent my six Preludes and Fugues to the printer to-day ; 
they will not be much played, I fear; still I should very much like 
you to look them through some time, and tell me if anything 
pleased you in them, and also anything to the contrary. The 
Organ Fugues are to be printed next month; me voila perruque! I 
wish to goodness that some rattling good pianoforte passage would 
come into my head, to do away with the bad impression. Oh dear! 
I only really care about one thing, and that is the calendar. Easter 
falls early—I wish it would fall now However, I have informed 
my Directors that I must leave directly after the last concert (17th 
of March), and can not conduct any oratorio, either my own or the 
Angel Gabriel’s, because ef family affairs. They understand this, 
and think it quite fair. If only I had not to wait so long. How 
many times must it thaw, and freeze, and rain, and must I be 
shaved, and drink my coffee in the morning, and conduct sym- 
phonies, and take walks, before March comes. Schumann, David, 
and Schleinitz (though he does not know you) wish to be remem- 
bered to you. | must leave off and go to dinner; in the afternoon 
we rehearse Molique, in the evening there is a féte for the newly 
married couple (the Davids); his wife is really here, and is a Rus- 
sian, and he is married to her, and is a brother in-law of Prince 
Lieven, and our ‘“Concertmeister.” It is needless to say more. 
Many remembrances and good wishes to your dear mother, and 
many compliments de Mdlle. J. And so farewell, and do not forget 
your Feuix M. B. 


Leipsic, 24th January, 1837. 
My Dear Ferpinany:—! have to give you my report of the per- 
formance of your D minor Overture,* which took place last Thars- 
day evening. It went very well; we had rehearsed it very care- 
fully several times, and many parts of it greatly surpassed my ex- 
pectations; the most beautiful of all is the A minor piano passage 
in the wind, and the melody that follows it—it sounds capital; then 
also, at the beginning of the so-called working-out, the forte in G 
minor, with the piano after it (your own favorite passage), and then 
the drums and wind instruments piano in D major right at the end. 
The winding-up sounds far better in the orchestra than I had ex- 
pected. But I must tell you that after the first rehearsal, relying 
on the good understanding between us, I could not resist changing 

the basses to the melody in A—and also where it comes back in 
and in D—from staccato to sustained notes; you can 't think how 
restless they made it sound, so I hope you won't be annoyed at 





*Afterward published by Breitkopf and Hartel, with many alterations, under the 
title of “ First/Concert Overture in D minor, Op. 32.” 




















my taking such a liberty; I am convinced you would have done 
the same, for it did not sound at all as you wanted it to. 

But now, there is still something on my mind which I want to 
say. The Overture, even at the performance, did not take hold of 
the musicians as | had wished, but left us alla little cold. This 
would have been of no consequence at all, but it was remarkable 
that all the musicians whom I spoke to, said the same—they had 
all been extremely pleased with the first subject and the whole of 
the opening and the melodies in A minor and major, and so far 
had felt quite worked up by it, but from that point their liking 
began to decrease, till by the end, the good and striking impres- 
sion of the subject was forgotten, and they felt no more interest in 
the music. This seems to me important, for it touches again upon 
a matter about which we have had such endless discussions, and 
the want of interest with which it is possible for you at any time to 
regard your art, must at last be felt by others also. I would not 
like to say this to you if I were not so perfectly convinced that the 
point is just one at which every man is left to himself, and where 
neither nature, nor talent, not even the very greatest, can help 
him, but only his own will. I dislike nothing more than finding 
fault with a man’s nature or talent; it only depresses and worries 
and does no good; one can not add a cubit to one’s stature, all 
striving and struggling are useless there, so one has to be silent 
about it, and let the responsibility rest with God. But when it is 
a case like the present with your work, where all the themes, 
everything which is talent or inspiration (call it what you will) is 
good and beautiful and impressive, and the development alone not 
good, then I think it may not be passed over;—there, I think that 
blame can never be misplaced,—that is the point where one can 
improve oneself and ones work,—and as I believe that a man with 
splendid capacities is under an obligation to become something 
great, and that it may justly be called his own fault if he does not 
develop himself exactly in proportion to the means given him—I 
also believe it ought to be the same with a piece of music. Don’t 
tell me, it is so, and therefore it must be so; I know perfectly well 
that no musician can make his thoughts or his talents otherwise 
than what Heaven has given them to him; but I also know that 
if Heaven has given him good ones, he must also be able to develop 
them properly. And don't go and tell me that we are all mistaken, 
and that your treatment is always as good as your invention; I 
do n't think itis. Ido think that as far as regards your talents 
you are equal to any musician of the day, but 1 know hardly any 
piece of yours which is satisfactorily worked out. The two Over- 
tures are certainly your best things, but the more clearly you ex- 
press yourself, the more one feels what is wanting, and what in my 
opinion you ought to remedy. 

Do n't ask me how ; for you know that best yourself; after all it 
is only the affair of a walk, or a moment—in short, of a thought. 
If you laugh at me for all this long story, you will perhaps be doing 
very right; but certainly not, if you are angry, or bear me a 
grudge for it,—it is foolish of me even to think of such a thing; 
but how many musicians are there who would put up with it from 
another? And as you must see from every word how I love and 
admire your talent, 1 may also say that you are not perfect—and 
that would offend most musicians. But not you, for you know how 
I take the matter to heart. 

As for that passage in Bach, I do n't happen to have the score, and 
I should not be able to find it here at once, but I never considered 
it a misprint, though the edition generally swarms with them. 
Your version seems to me therefore incorrect. 1 should have 
thought the A flat quite necessary at ‘‘Thou smotest them "—and 
peculiarly Bach-ish. Kind regards. Your F. M. 


This letter, in which Mendelssohn lectures me so affectionately, 
appears in the second volume of his published letters, but I felt 
that I could not omit it here; and I must add a few words, with 
regard to “the matter about which we had had such endless dis- 
cussions,” as Felix says,—a matter in which to this day I believe 
myself to be right, though I do not therefore by any means wish 
to set myself up against his criticism of my compositions at that 
time. 

That a composer must be Jorn—that unless there is natural power 
working in him with all the force of instinct, he will produce noth- 
ing of paramount greatness—there can be as little doubt as that he 
must learn and study all that is to be learned, as much and more 
than he would do for mere technical purposes. But the question 
now arises, Where does the inborn power end, and the power of 
workmanship begin? According to Mendelssohn's opinion, as ex- 
pressed above, all that comes within the range of invention of 
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melody belongs to the first power, and the development to the 
second, in which the strong will, coupled with the presupposed 
amount of ability and dexterity, deals like a master with the ma- 
terial in hand. This view of his, no doubt shared by many, arose 
from the twofold source of his harmonious nature and his perfectly 
matured artistic education. The general spontaneity of melodious 
thought can not be denied ; and though with the acceptance or re- 
jection of the first inspiration criticism already comes into play, the 
choice in that case is not so infinite as it becomes in the working-out 
of the leading ideas—and choice is always distracting. But in spite 
of this, it seems to me a mistake to consider the final development 
as less dependent on original genius than the first discovery ; for 
if this development rests only on what has been learned and stud- 
ied—if the qualities of poetical creation do not come into play in 
the same degree in both cases—if it is not fresh, living, and origi- 
nal, it can not make any impression; the cleverness and learning of 
a musician will always meet with due recognition, but will not 
make him pass fcr an inspired composer. One might even assert, 
that in the union of musical thought and speculation with the void 
power of the imagination, a still higher degree of productive genius 
is called out than in the formation of the simple melodious idea; 
if, indeed, this latter, as soon as it passes beyond the most element- 
ary forms, does not at once need the strongest chisel and the finest 
file. I find the proofs of this opinion in the masterpieces which 
adorn our art. In the best works of the five great masters, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, it is impossible to point 
out any separation between invention and treatment; as soon as 
such a separation becomes possible, they no longer stand at their 
greatest height. In fact, there are not a few cases where just the 
whole force of their genius shows itself in works which have de- 
veloped from comparatively unimportant germs; as, on the other 
hand, with inferior composers, the weakness of the working-out 
and the poverty of invention are much on the same level. If there 
are some composers of great genius, in whose works “form ’ (a 
word often used and generally misused) goes for less than the ma- 
terial which has been given to them, this is a want which certainly 
lies more in their natural gifts than in their education. For as- 
suredly we are attributing far too much to artistic education and 
development if we can see nothing in natural gifts, so far as they 
hold any high position, beyond the mere power of inventing 
melodies. Among the countless gifts with which Nature must en- 
dow the man whom she designs for a great composer, one of the 
most essential is a firm will to absorb himself in his own ideas. It 
may sound hopeless to say that this also, in art, is inborn; it is 
still more hopeless to see many possessing it without the material 
on which they might worthily employ it. 

Mendelssohn, who was endowed with al/ these gifts, only in less 
measure than the very greatest of his predecessors, possessed also 
in a very prominent degree that indefatigableness which made him 
devote the minutest care, as well as the whole force of his energy, 
to attaining his ideal. He could not conceive that anything else 
was possible. And yet after all, toward the close of the letter just 
quoted, he himself admits that the best must always be the half- 
unconscious; for what else—to use his own words—can be said to 
be “the matter of a walk, or a moment—in short, of a thought ?”’ 

I need hardly add, that I have no wish to deny the necessity of 
the most uninterrupted, strenuous, and painstaking work. 


CHAPTER V.—Frankfort (1837). 

Mendelssohn was married on the 23rd of March, the ceremony 
taking place in the French Reformed Church, to which his bride 
belonged. It seemed strange to hear any one so thoroughly Ger- 
man harangued in French on this solemn occasion; but the sim- 
plicity of the service, and the wonderful fascination of the young 
couple, touched and impressed every one. I had composed a mar- 
riage song for the reception of the newly married pair at the grand- 
parents’ house, and for its performance had engaged the services of 
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the ladies belonging to a small choral society which I had con- 
ducted every week during the past winter at the E.’s house. In 
spite of all the admiration and veneration of these young ladies 
for Mendelssohn, and though they knew we had leave, and that it 
was very pretty and laudable to show so great an artist such an at- 
tention, it was not without some embarrassment that the graceful 
band entered the strange house under my direction, and took up 
their position in battle array before the eyes of the astonished 
servants, to await the expected arrival. But Mendelssohn and his 
charming bride were so touched and pleased, and the numerous 
members of the family were, as might have been expected, so ex- 
tremely amiable, that the fair singers soon completely forgot their 
doubtful situation, and thoroughly enjoyed being in the thick of 
the merry throng. 

The young couple went first to spend some time at the charming 
town of Freiburg-im-Breisgau. A place more congenial to their 
poetic and artistic tastes could hardly have been found. Itis a 
smiling little city, with clear streams running through the streets, 
glorious hills looking down on it all around, lovely environs with 
Views over mountain and valley, river and plain; and besides all 
this, the homely, simple, South-German dialect and manners—a 
perfect place for a honeymoon. It will be remembered that Cecile 
had great talent for painting. A journal,* unique of its kind, 
which she and Felix kept together, and which I was allowed to see 
on their return, contains written matter and drawings by each in 
turn, landscapes, houses, little scenes in which they took part—in 
fact, hundreds of things done on the spurof the moment. During 
their absence I constantly heard news of their doings from the 
lively and communicative Madame Jeanrenaud. In the middle of 
May the happy pair returned to Frankfort. Felix writes in a letter 
to Devrient: “I can only tell you that I am perfectly happy and 
in good spirits, and though I never should have thought it, not the 
least over-excited, but just as calm and settled as if it were all 
quite natural.’’ In this tranquil; happy frame I found him on his 
return, But when he showed me the 42d psalm, the musical re- 
sult of his wedding tour, I was astonished—though only so long as 
[ had seen nothing but the title. For the tender and longing pathos 
which pervades some parts of it is based on a foundation of perfect 
trust in God, and the subdued sentiment which for the most part 
characterizes the work, may well harmonize with the blissful feel- 
ings of deep happiness which penetrated him at the time. The 
final chorus, the words of which do not belong to the psalm, and 
which he composed afterward at Leipsic, seems to me not entirely 
in keeping with the other movements. 

However, | must at once protest against the possible misunder- 
standing of my being supposed to hold artistic creation in general 
to be the produce of the state of mind at the moment. Even in 
the most ordinary life the mood of the mind changes so constantly, 
that if one were to follow it, no artistic work of any unity would 
ever come into being—these matters are ruled by other and higher 
laws. But anything which was the result of such a wedding tour 
naturally leads one to make observations and draw comparisons, 
though I should hardly have expressed them if they had not forced 
themselves upon me at the time. 

In the midst of the engagements and excitements which now 
engrossed the young pair, Felix composed his beautiful E minor 
quartet, the progress of which I watched with the keenest interest. 
I must not forget one of the last occasions on which I conducted 
the Cecilia society, the performance being in honor of the young 
couple; it consisted chiefly of selections from ‘‘St. Paul,” though 
with pianoforte accompaniment only; and I remember Mendels- 
sohn’s especial delight with the fine rendering of some of the 
chorales, which I had made the chorus sing a capella. 

It was now almost time for me to set out on my Italian journey. 
Mendelssohn, meanwhile, traveled on down the Rhine, but we 





* Now in the possession of Mendelssohn’s youngest daughter, Madame Wach, at Bonn. 





hoped to see him again in a few days. Our hopes were, however, 
disappointed, and I soon received the following letter from him 


from Bingen :— 
Brycex, 13th July, 1837. 


Dear Ferpinanp:—When you got into the carriage the other 
day at Homburg, and drove off with your ladies, I must have had a 
presentiment that we should not meet again for the present; I felt 
almost sure we should not. It is strange enough that it bas really 
turned out so. I shall not return to Frankfort before my English 
journey, but in eight or ten days I go from here to Coblenz, and 
so on, slowly down the Rhine; and in September, when I get to 
Frankfort for half a day, you will already be far away in the moun- 
tains, perhaps across the Alps. Who knows where and when we 
may meet again? In any case, I hope, unchanged; we should have 
had so much to talk about before the long separation: but the 
chief thing is that we must have a happy meeting some time or 
other. 

I could not manage it differently ; the journey here was rather 
a helter-skelter affair, and then I was quite prepared to find the inn 
as uncomfortable as the one in Homburg, and no lodgings to be 
had: in that case we should very soon have come back to Frank- 
fort, and I should have betaken myself to the Hotel de Russie. 
Contrary to our expectation we found the inn quite bearable, the 
view beautiful, and the neigborhood and environs so splendid and 
varied, that after a few days I put off thinking about returning to 
Frankfort, and now have quite given it up, for I hope that my 
people will go on a little further with me. You really can not 
think how this beautiful spot on the Rhine grows upon me, and 
how it attracts me, though I have often seen it in a superficial way. 
In five minutes, with a boat, 1am at the ‘“ Mausethurm,’ my favorite 
point, and then over at Rudesheim; and the Rhine is so beautiful 
in the changeable weather, and even after the storm of yesterday. 
Thank God, my dear Cecile is well and cheerful ; if I tell you that 
I love her more every day, you won't believe me, but it is literally 
true. I have not worked much here, I mean not written much, but 
I have a new violin quartet, all but finished, in my head, and | 
think I shall finish my pianoforte concerto next week. I have 
mostly followed your advice in the alterations in the E minor 
violin quartet, and they improye it very much ; I played it over to 
myself the other day, on an abominable piano, and quite enjoyed 
it, much more than I should have imagined. And so one day 
passes like another, but all are happy. This letter is to remind you 
of our agreement that you should always write on the 15th of the 
month and I on the Ist. Do let us keep to this, dear Ferdinand, 
even if the letters contain only a few lines or words, the regular 
correspondence is so precious. Please leave your E minor Sym- 
phony at the Souchays' for me when it comes from Paris, so that I 
may take it to Leipsic in September; I shall immensely enjoy hav- 
ing a good look at it andhearing it again properly. The Cecilia 
Society wanted to have another musical evening in your especial 
honor, and I had promised to conduct; but I had to give that up 
too. Did anything come of it afterall? And do all the musical 
heads in Frankfort still show their teeth at one another? And 
does show you his stumps? It annoyed me more even than I 
said at the time, this stupid behavior of the German musicians. 
But it is God’s will, so let the devil take them. Even their daily 
life is a mere hell upon earth. Andso farewell; I have got back at 
last into the angry style again. My address till the Ist of August 
is here, poste restante; from then till the 10th, Coblenz, poste restante ; 
from then till the 20th, Dusseldorf, ditto; from then till the 20th 
of September, London, care of C. Klingemann, Hobart Place, Eaton 
Square, Pimlico; from the end of September again in — Is 
not that very precise? And my pianoforte piece? Am I ever to 
get it? Do tell me, for I should so like something new and good to 
play, and I can hardly count on my concerto for that. And now 
farewell, dear friend. Write to me soon. Many, many remem- 
brances to your mother, and thank her for the love and kindness 
which she has so often shown me; think of me sometimes, and let 
us look forward toa happy meeting soon. Your 

Fenix M. B. 
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ORGANIST ENAUSE AND HIS VISITOR. 

The sun had already made its appearance when the faithful 
school-master and tailor, Fridolin Knause, was disturbed from his 
peaceful slumbers by his better-half. 

“Get up! it is high time that you were ready for service. Don’t 
you know that it is Sunday? There is plenty of work yet to be 
completed: the clerk's vest must be mended; architect's cap- 




















CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








shield must be attached ; Schultz’s son's jacket must be finished, 
and still you are fooling away your time in bed!” 


pronounced his when the pastor and he embraced each other be- 
fore the whole congregation. In the meantime, the organist 


Tired as he was, Knause concluded to leave his straw sack and | Knause had quietly gone behind the organ to take the measure 


go to work. 
either get up straightway, or go through the old familiar process of 
being assisted in his arising by the broom-handle or fire-tongs lib- 
erally applied by his affectionate help-mate. 

Fridolin Knause was not only the town tailor, but having at- 
tained some skill in violin-playing, and gained a knowledge of the 
organ, he was looked upon as somewhat of a musical genius, and 
occupied the post of honor at the leading church organ. He took 
great delight in playing Bach’s preludes and fugues, and his ad- 
miration for the stolid Sebastian was unbounded, On this partic- 
ular Sunday, when Knause had completed_ his toilet, he requested 
his wife to cut for him some narrow slips of paper, such as he 
substituted for a tape-line. “ For,’ he said, “I must, during serv- 
ice, take gardener Franzel’s measure for a new coat.” It was nothing 
uncommon for tailor Knause to descend from the organ-loft during 
services, and by a preconcerted appointment, take the measure of 
some customer whose week-day pursuits made it inconvenient to 
visit the “shop” for that purpose. While meditating about the new 
fugue that he was to play that morning, his wife came into the 
room, and handing him the measures, said: “ You here still! 
There were two gentlemen called a few moments ago who were 
going to hear your new organ.” Slowly, Knause wended his way 
to the church, and as he entered the organ-loft, two gentlemen 
whom he supposed were the same alluded to by his wife, greeted 
him very kindly. One was an elderly man, and the other some- 
what younger. The former appeared anxious to try the organ, 
and begged Knause to allow him to play the opening piece. 

“Gentlemen,” said Knause, “I dare not. I have always made it 
a rule to play nothing but good music. A few weeks ago two stu- 
dents came to me and urged me to allow them to play, to which I 
reluctantly consented. After service, the pastor called me to him 
and asked what ‘drinking song’ I had had the audacity to play! | 
then decided that no more amateur performers should interfere 
with the service henceforth.” 

The two strangers smiled, and took their seats. To show them 
what a complete master he was of the noble instrument, Knause 
proceeded to draw thestops for a full organ, but before commencing 
to play, he glided round behind the organ to impress upon his wife, 
who served at the blow-handle, the importance of minding the in- 
dicator, that she might not neglect to pump, as she often had done 
before; for she could not overcome her curiosity to see what 
this or that person wore. Knause took another pinch of snuff and 
then proceeded. The prelude began. He generally allowed the 
pedals to growl a solo for a while, but to-day he wanted to produce 
something new, and commenced with a full accord. Another mo- 
ment, and his finger-tips touched the keys, and a full chord in G 
filled the holy place. Then looking over his shoulders at the 
strangers, he commenced hostilities in earnest. Holding on to the 
full chord of G with the left hand and pedal, with the right he 
executed a brilliant trill on G, then on D, and lastly on G again. 
This, by way of introduction. Then he commenced a beautiful 
theme in C-dur—an original production—which was rendered in 
a most wonderful manner. The two strangers nudged each other, 
exchanged significant glances, and bit their lips with suppressed 
laughter. Knause finished his “ Preludium,” and began the 
choral parts. At this moment the strangers appeared to be greatly 
amused, and when the creaky voice of Knause broke out, it was 
too much for them, and the house echoed with the laughter. 
Knause did not see in what he had made a laughing-stock of him- 
self. He turned toward the strangers in a Frage, while the whole 
congregation turned their eyes toward the organ-loft inquiringly. 
The pastor came into the gallery to reprimand the refractory vis- 
itors who had set the whole church in an uproar. He requested 
them to leave their names, and the elder of the two had hardly 


He knew that there was no escape from it—he must | for Franzel's coat. 








He drew the measures which his wife had 
made for him from his pocket, and looked at it preparatory to 
business, when, oh! horrors, they were narrow remains of one of 
Bach’s ‘“‘ Preludes,” which the unhappy Knause had secured but 
the day before. But his wife cut short his lamentation and would 
brook no complaints. 

After service, the pastor returned to the choir-loft and said to 
Knause: 

“This gentleman ” (pointing to the elder of the two strangers) 
“is an old schoolmate of mine. 
he will be kind enough to play for us.” 

“ Certainly,” said the stranger; “ but Mr. Knause said he did not 
allow ‘ amateurs’ to touch his organ.” 


Please step off of your bench, and 


“ But he will make you an exception to the rule.” 
The stranger had barely commenced when all noise ceased, and 
the congregation lingered to listen. The feet of the performer 


played as quick as his fingers. Knause was speechless with aston- 


ishment, and when the great organist had finished, he did not wait 


And so, after all, 
poor Knause did not even know to whom he had been listening. 


to hear the bewildered tailor-organist’s apology. 


The next day Knause went to his work, feeling not a little 
vexed that he had not found out who the strange organist was, 
coupled with the loss of his Bach prelude which his wife had cut up 
into tape-measures. But during the day he was the astonished 
recipient of a letter and a package. The former read as follows: 

“My Dear Scnoot-master Kwause:—Having been informed of 
the loss of your Prelude, and having derived much amusement 
from the curious manner by which you were deprived of it, I take 
the liberty to inclose herewith a few of my own compositions 
which may recompense your loss, and serve as a remembrance of 

“3. 3.” 

The package contained manuscript music, the title of which bore 
the following: ‘“‘ Preludium et Fugen par Sebastian Bach.’ 

eo Oe 


VESPERS IN ST. XAVIER DEL BAC. 





We are often astonished at the simplicity of the agents by which 
musical tones are produced. Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, in his 
life-work, entitled “ Three Years in Arizona and New Mexico,” gives 
a description of a mission church about ten miles from the capital 
of the territory, which, in this connection, is interesting. It was 
the beautiful niission of San Xavier del Bac, built by the Jesuits 
in 1678. After giving a glowing description of the beautiful struc- 
ture, which is, he adds, now a mere wreck, although eighty thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold and silver ornamented its altar when the Te 
Deum Laudamus was chanted within its walls, and the mountain 
tops around echoed the sound of the vesper bells calling the poor 
Indian to prayer. The building is now in charge of the Papago 
Indians, who still worship in it. The writer then proceeds in the 
following manner: ' 

“In the evening I attended service, and was surprised and de- 
lighted by the music; it was novelandcharming. When the priest 
reached a certain portion of the service, the air seemed suddenly 
filled with the warbling of ten thousand birds, whose melodious 
notes rose and fell and swelled and lingered through the arched 
passages of the church; now dying away, as in the far distance, and 
again approaching nearer and nearer, until the very air seemed re- 
sonant with the notes of the sweetest feathered songsters. Again 
I heard it, but so exquisitely soft and low that its cadences more 
resembled the wailings of an olian harp than music created by 
human agency. Once more it swelled into grand and lofty peans of 
aise, until it seemed that such exquisite music must be created 
S a celestial choir. As soon as we could withdraw from the service, 
we ascended the gallery of the church, and here we found, lying 
flat on their faces upon the floor, a dozen or more youths, before 
each one of whom stood a small cup of water, in which was in- 
serted one end of split reeds of different sizes, the other end of 
the reed being held in their mouths, and blowing through it, they 
produced the sweet sounds which so enchanted us. It seemed 
impossible that such delicious music could be produced by such sim- 
ple instruments. 

“The vesper service in the old mission of San Xavier del Bac 
was one never to be forgotten.” 
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RECENT LITERATURE—SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“Good Luck.’”? From the German of E. Werner, by 
F. A. Shaw. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 


This is adeeply interesting and very readable book ; 
fall of startling incidents, and presenting a graphic 
picture of a phase of life wholly new to most readers. 
The title **Good Luck” is the English version of the 
German phrase ‘“‘ Gluck auf,"’ words of salutation or 
parting employed by the toilers in the mines where 
the scene of the story is laid. The characters are 
forcibly drawn, and the plot of the narrative is skill- 
fully woven, and told in such an absorbing manner that 
“Good Luck”? will hold the reader's interest te ‘ The 
End.’ Like all of the recent publications of the house 
of Osgood & Co., this is beautifully printed and finely 
bound. For sale in Cincinnati by Robert Clarke & Co. 
Price $1.50. 





**Wondrous Strange.”” A Novel. By Mrs. ©. J. 

Newby. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

Some one has facetiously said that of all professions 
that of an author is the easiest ; for ‘‘all you have to do 
is to write the story, and the printer does the work !”’ 
But there is more in this than fun. No matter who 
the writer may be, the printer and proof-reader may 
enter into a conspiracy and utterly ruin him. ‘“ Won- 
drous Strange,’’ as issued by Messrs. Peterson, is not 
calculated to make Mrs. Newby happy, or to induce in 
the mind of that talented writer an «xalted opinion of 
American typography. A story of thrilling interest, 
bright in spirit, dramatic in plot, and entertaining in 
narration ; but so poorly printed, and so replete with 
misplaced paragraphs and awkward typographical 
errors that it was with difficulty that we read to be 
convinced that it is indeed a thoroughly eutertaining 
novel, On page 43 is a most unhappy blunder, causing 
a vexing break at a thrilling stage of the story. Mrs. 
Newby’s works are gaining great popularity in this 
country. ‘**Wondrons Strange"? is issued in a large 
octavo volume. Price 75 cents, For sale in Cincinnati 
by Geo. E. Stevens & Co. 

‘* Money and Music.” An Art Story. By Charles 

Barnard. Lee & Shepherd, Boston. 

We feel an uncommon interest in this very pleasant 
and readable story. Its author is closely identified 
with a work in which we have deep sympathy —the ele- 
vation of the standard of musical journalism in America. 
And being one of the few scholarly writers engaged on 
the musical press, his influence is not inconsiderable. 

The author of “ The Tone Masters,” ‘* The Soprano,”’ 
etc., needs no introduction to many of our readers. His 
more recent work, ‘‘ Money and Music,"’ awakened our 
interest while passing as @ serial through the Vox Hu- 
mana, and we have more carefully read the story in its 
completed form, and are more than ever pleased with it. 
It abounds in interesting aud thought-awakening sub- 
jects, and will be eminently entertaining to the musical 
reader, professional or amateur. Here is a valuable 
extract touching a great principle of organ-playing : 

First take the piano to obtain lightn-ss and elastic- 
ity, then take the organ to get the firmness, strength, 
and comprehensive grasp required by the nobler instru- 
ment. The idea of studying one instrument alone is not 
the correct one, however much it may be practiced by 
some organists. The two should be united in part, with 
careful discrimination, and keeping the final result in 
view. Too much of the one or the other would be 
equally bad. An organist who played in the piano- 
forte style, and a pianist touching the keys in the organ 
style, would both err in judgment. How far the two 
styles may be combined is a matter of patient practice 
and carefal study. Noristhisall. Ifevery young pi- 
anist could imitate the true organist, it would be 
greatly to his or heradvantage. Practice on the organ 
would aid in obtaining grasp, vigorous pressure, and 
give solidity to the tone. 

But we will not lessen the interest of intended readers 
of ** Money and Music” by citing further, or by giving 
a description of the plot. We advise our readers that 
it is in every way worthy of the warmest commenda- 


tion. For sale by all book-dealers, $1.00. 


**Baddeck, and that Sort of Thing.”’ By Charles 

Dudley Warner. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

The chief charm of this little work is its brightness 
and brilliancy. As a specimen of easy, graceful writing 
it will be eagerly embraced by Mr. Warner's many 
admirers. It isa book that every one can read with 
pleasure. We could fill several columus of the Vistror 
with witty quotations, but will instance but one, which 
will give some idea of the lively style in which the book 
is written. It is all about the travels of two wanderers 
in search of happiness, and is full of humor and good 








nature, His description of a quiet night in the country 
is characteristic and humorous: 


Some people go into the country for quiet: we knew 
better. This country is no place for sleep. The gen- 
eral absence of sound which prevails at night, is only 
« sort of background which brings out more vividly the 
special and unexpected disturbances which are suddenly 
sprung upon the restless listener, There are a thousand 
pokerish noises that no one can account for which excite 
the nerves to acute watchfulness. It is still early, and 
one is beginning to be lulled by the frogs and the crick- 
ets, when the faint rattle of a drum is heard—just a few 
preliminary tap<. But the soul takes alarm, and well 
it may, for a roll follows, and then a rub-a-dub-dub, 
and the farmer’s boy who is handling the sticks and 
pounding the distended skin in a neighboring horse- 
shed, begins to pour out his patriotism in that unending 
repetition of rab-a-dub-dub, which is supposed to rep- 
resent love of country in youth. When the boy is tired 
out and quits the field, the faithful watch-dog opens 
out upon the stilly night He is the guardian of his 
master’s slambers. The howls of the faithful creature 
are answered by barks and yelps from all the farm- 
houses for a mile around, and exceedingly poor barking 
it usually is, until all the serenity of the night is torn 
to shreds. This is, however, only the opening of the 
orchestra. The cocks wake up if there is the faintest 
moonshine, and begin an antiphonal service between re- 
sponsive barn-yards. It is not the clear clarion of the 
chanticleer that is heard in the morn of English poetry, 
but a harsh chorus of cracked voices, hoarse and abortive 
attempts, squawks of young experimenters and some 
indescribable things besides, for I believe the hens crow 
in these days. Distracting as all this is, however, happy 
in the man who does not hear a goat Jamenting in the 
night. 


“The World on Wheels.” By Benj. F. Taylor. 8. 

C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, I. 

We confess to a feeling of melancholy at the very 
sight of a new book of the “ humorous ”’ tribe, and took 
up ‘* The World on Wheels" more as a matter of duty ; 
but the good-natured original style in which the amus- 
ing sketches of travel, of which the book consists, are 
written, certainly makes ‘‘ The World on Wheels” a 
green oasis in the great desert of dreary funnyment 
through whicha suffering world has struggled since the 
days of ‘‘Artemus Ward,” the grea’ showman, The good- 
natured work of Mr. Taylor is replete with pleasant 
merriment, interspersed here and there with word-pic- 
tures of rare beauty and sentiment. He has bappily 
not found it necessary to draw heavily upon imagina- 
tion fer information or witticism, blending facts and 
fun in a manner decidedly novel in these days of poor 
imitation. To a person contemplating a season of 
travel, ‘The World on Wheels” is better than a 
houseful of ‘‘ guides ;"’ for our part, we would not miss 
reading it for half-a-dozen summer excursions. But to 
us the short sketches comprising the last half of the 
book are better than the merrier chapters of ‘‘ The 
World on Wheels.”” Such beautiful imagery and tender 
pictures as the ‘‘Bird Heaven,” “The Old Road,” 
** Our Old Grandmother,” or ** The Story of the Beli,” 
alone should make the book a success. Handsomely il- 
lustrated. Sold by all book-dealers. $1.50, 


“The Great Conversers, and other Essays.’ By Prof. 
William Matthews. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 


This is a remarkable book. It consists of twenty 
essays, polished in style and highly intellectual in 
character, full of suggestion and thought, expressed in 
the brilliant yet elegant language of a rare scholar and 
cultivated author. To Professor Matthews the reading 
world is indebted for that other valuable volume “ Get- 
ting on in the World,’’ and which it has been our good 
fortune to read—and his more recent work is scarcely 
secondary to it in its vivid interest and wealth ofinforma- 
tion and useful precepts. ‘The Great Conversers”’ is 
not popular reading, as the term is usually accepted, 
bat very many of the Visrror readers who appreciate 
a high order of literature, will thank us for calling atten- 
tion to it. Elsewhere in this number we cite one 
short passage from the chapter on ‘A Peep in the 
Literary Workshops.”’ We need only add that the book 
is finely printed and well bound. 


“Prudence Palfrey." By T. B. Aldrich. Jas. R. 


Osgood & Co., Boston. 

We are mistaken if this simple, graceful story does not 
become very popular. While it is not a great novel, it 
has all thecharms of graceful diction, and a freshness 
that will not pall upon the taste of the most inveterate 
sensational novel reader. The old and yet ever new 
story of the dawn of love in the young heart of the 
heroine, is told in a manner of such realistic simplicity, 
and the narrative abounds in such delightful surprises, 
that it must be eagerly welcomed by all seekers’ for 
“summer reading.”’ The portrayal of the Jovable 











character of the heroine, Prudence Palfrey, constitutes 
one of the chief charms of the book. Taken as a whole, 


“Prudence Palfrey ” is above the average novel. Like 
all of Osgood & Co.’s books, in paper and printing, it 
leaves nothing to be desired. For sale in Cincinnati by 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

“A Dangerous Game.” By Edmund Yates. Wm. F. 

Gill & Co., Boston. 

Through the enterprise of Messrs. Gill & Co., this 
American novel by the celebrated English author is 
presented in a creditable manner, and for little money— 
seventy-five cents, paper covers. Great things have 
been expected from Mr. Yates in this new work, and only 
the very critical will be much disappointed. The story 
is an attempt at the portrayal of American character, 
and the author seems to have so far forgotten his own 
nationality, in drawing this picture of the home of the 
proud soaring eagle, as to make a success of his work. It 
is at all events nota caricature. The characters intro- 
duced Mr. Yates has chosen from living actors on the 
stage of American life, and the result is a story that 
must attract no little attention. The story is suffi- 
ciently flavored with the spice of the villain element, 
and in some parts reads a little like an article in the 
Chicago Times or some other high-pressure publication 
peculiar to great American cities, ‘“‘A Dangerous 
Game” is for sale in Cincinnati by George E. Stevens 
& Co. 

‘Sunshine and Shadow.” A Novel. By Mrs. C. J. 

Newby. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

Like *‘ Wondrous Strange,” by the same author, and 
noticed above, this is an intensely interesting society 
story; and, unlike the former, ‘‘ Sunshine and Shadow”’ 
is a marvel of typography, leaving absolutely nothing 
to be desired in its bright, clearly printed pages. Mrs. 
Newby’s novels are not what is called sensational, but 
they are told in such an absorbing manner that it is 
almost impossible, after taking up one, to lay it aside. 
There are no weak spots io “ Sunshine and Shadow,” 
each chapter seeming more interesting than the pre- 
ceding one, Messre. Peterson are issuing a complete 
series of Mrs. Newvy’s works, in uniform style and 
price—-00 cents—the cheapest first-class fiction ever 
offered, considering both the literary and mechanical ex- 
cellence of the works, taking *‘Sunshine and Shadow” 
as the standard. For sale in Cincinnati by Robert 
Clarke & Co. 

Books received ; notice deferred : 


to the Mountains,” by Jules Vern -. 
Montagu,” an autobiography. 


“From the Clouds 
“ Edward Wortley 





—Mr. Soloe’s voice is the reverse of melodious. When 
he sings the rocks do n't move, but his listeners do—in 
another direction. The other day,as he finished singing 
‘«T°m saddest when I sing,” one of the sufferers gently, 
but emphatically remarked, ‘‘ You ‘ve got a mighty good 
reason for being saddest when you sing !" 

—-The largest, most noted, and most perfect Lisst of 
music in the world is now in Rome. Descriptive, too. 


—‘*Do you like Schubert, Miss Suiptions?” ‘I’ve 
never heard it, sir, but Ireckin 1 'd like Shoo-bear if it’s 
as pretty as Shoo-fly !” 

—Young lady: ‘*That piece just played was by 
Wagner. Wasn't it too lovely for anything?" Young 
gentleman: “ Yes; and ain't his palace cars just gay ?”’ 
——Albany Jouraal. 

—A vessel has recently been launched, to be called 
Brignoli. She must be a bark of note.— New York Sun. 
And pursue the even tenor of her way.—Brooklyn Argus. 
When she once reaches the high C's.—Commercial Adver- 
iser. The high C's? Nonsense! She may pass the bar, 
but is n't it foolish to suppose she will ever get off sound- 
ings ?--Boston Advertiser, If the “* Brignoli '* reaches the 
high O's, it will be in a barcarolle; at any rate it would 
be a bark-a-rolling.— Orpheus. 

About time the Brig took a rest, is n't it. 


—An envious editor, whose summer this is to stay at 
home and attend to business, writes : 


Out of every hundred visitors to the seaside resorts, 
ninety of them go for no other purpose than to create 
envy in the breasts of less fortunate fellow-men. 


—* Beer, foaming Beer,” is the refreshing title of a 
new piece of vocal music. 
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CONVENTION-ALITIES. 


“T want to go to Saratoga, ma, 
Ob | won't you let me go to Saratoga, pa? 
Up to the beantiful Saratoga, 
T is such a lovely place tu go to!” 

At this season of the year everything about the city 
seems to have put on a “ not-at-home"’ appearance. 
Summer life at the fashionable watering-places offers 
such a grateful relief to the monotony of ex-urban ex- 
istence to the city-sick business-man and his family. 

And to another class of intelligent people, the musical 
con ventions offer even greater attractions—of improve- 
ment and recreation combined. 

The theaters and other public places are deserted, and 
no one goes to church, except, of course, the organist ; 
he plays for pay, and can not pay for play. 

Ali who have an opportunity are by the sad sea 
waves, or somewhere else, 

Bot it’s no use. I can’t make myself believe there 
is any of the “ not-at-home "’ look about me. 

Can you? 

No farm-houses with open doors and rustic maidens 
with their trim locks (the maidens’, not the door’s), 
and sweet, simple, sly flirtations. 

No races, regattas, or other out-door sport for me. 
Nothing but the dismal delight of sitting in the blazing 
sun—whew!—and sending away to the distant fields 
and leafy shades, where are gathered the more fortunate 
conventionists, the ‘‘ norma)” subjects of this abnor- 
mal letter; or to the cooling waters of Long Branch, or 
Cape May, or Saratoga, and in fancy to join in the chorus 
with the former, or contemplate the beauties of nature 
and matrimonial visions of the latter. 

Can you fancy such things? 

I can ’t. 

This is the season, too, when the artists are peripa- 
tetic, aud wander amid the beauties of nature, with an 
eye to the beauties of art. 

Young poets yearn; and are now on the alert with 
* Lines to the Sea,” or ‘‘ Sonnet to Bellinda '°—Bellinda 
being the goddess of the port's soul, necessary to com- 
plete the port's dream. 

Since I wrote you last, po less then six large musi- 
cal conventions have opened. 

And two publishers’. 

The music-publishers have gathered at Newport, and a 
speedy enrichment of the starving composers, or some 
other “‘consummation devoutly wished for,’’ may be 
confidently anticipated. 

The book-publishers put up at Put-in-Bay. Woe! 
woe! Prometheus, to the poor authors. 

I don't know which of the two last paragraphs is 
prophetic. 

And I don’t care much. 

I have heard from Dr. Root’s convention, which com- 
menced on the 8th inst., at Monmouth, Il). 

It was a gigantic success, of course, and my inform- 
ant adds: 

“Tam much pleased with the way ‘Song Era’ 


pleased the teachers and singers. It will be liked, and 
easily introduced where people can be got to examine it.” 


The “new idea in church music,” contained in the 
‘Song Era,” will surely create an era in the song ser- 
vice. 

Wait and see; that’s all. 

Next comes a note from the musical Towne, of Wis- 
consin. Convention opened at Milton, as announced in 
my last. Prof. Towne propounds a conundrum : 

*“* Do you know any Mr. Drown, of New York ?”’ 

Do I not know him! F. Henry Drown (him), the man 
who proposes to write a book about the “ Musical 
Celebrities of America."’ 

This reminds me of the popular song-writer Geo. W. 
Persley’s little pleasantry, when asked for a sketch of 
his life for this work. Says the prolific Persley : 


“I received a letter from the party in New York, who 
is getting out the work entitled ‘ Musical Celebrities of 
our Country.’ Phew! what a bigh-sounding title! I 
do n't know whether I can stand it, or not, to be en- 
rolled among the favored few! 1 gave him a i 
however ;—born of poor, but wealthy parents,”’ etc. 

Modest Persley | 

But to return to Prof. Towne’s note. He writes: 

** Our Normal begins next week. ‘Try it yourself,’ an 
article protesting against the habit of pulling to pieces 
other people’s works, indulged in by some critic-musi- 
cians, and re-arranging (thank you, professor), is one 
of your best things. I like it. I am willing people 
should tear my songs to pieces if they can do better, but 
this war of words only is disgusting. Some writer gets 
out his pen, digs out a few pet, war-horse phrases, and 


goes for the writers, when he can ‘t tell a triad from a 
brad-awl, or a half-note from a post-hole, and lo! (not 
the poor Indian) the people will say, That writer 
knows what he's talking about.’’ 


Too true, professor; on the whole, I'm a-hamed of 
then. 

Bat I, too, must stop, and will get back to where I 
started, and close. 

It is, after all, a little comforting to one who can not 
get away to either a convention or other “ resort,”’ to 
reflect that some time in the course of a few weeks every 
one will be home again, and so tired, eo exhausted ; and 
the great machinery of civilization will be put in motion 
once more—some of its wheels oiled, and some of them 
more rusty than they were before the recuperating 
process was commenced. Cab, 
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THE MARION (OHIO) PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 





Not quite a year ago a philharmonic society was or- 
ganized by the efforts of some of the leading musicians, 
the officers elected, and the first few meetings attended 
with regularity. By degrees, however, it got to be an 
old story with many, and they gradually dropped off, 
until in the winter only a few young, but faithful and 
energetic members were left to struggle almost without 
hope. Last March they were so fortunate as to secure 
the services of Prof. Rhu, from New York city, as 
director, and went to work with renewed vigor and in- 
dustry, taking the “Creation” for study. Under a 
new and efficient corps of officers the society is now do- 
ing finely, and hope to meet no more mountains in their 
path. On the Fourth they gave to the public some of 
their selections, with such success, musically, that they 
are about to arrange for regular soirees. and hupe to 
make them so attractive that failure, in any point of 
view, will be impossible. 

With commendable resolution and energy, Prof. Rhu 
has labored to place his conservatory upon a firm 
foundation, and by dint of earnest work, backed by a 
most thorough knowledge of his undertaking, has 
founded an institution which is a pride to the citizens 
and an honor to himself, and which will make long 
strides in elevating the musical taste and culture of the 
people. Cc. W. D. 


THE MIAMI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


The annual concert of the pupils of the Miami Con- 
servatory of Music was given in City Hall, Xenia, Ohio, 
on Tuesday evening, June 23d. 

The exercises of the evening were a complete success, 
and listened to by a large and appreciative audience that 
filled the hall, notwithstanding the evening was ex- 
tremely warm. 

The piano solos were all rendered in fine taste, and 
exhibited an execution attained only by careful and con- 
tinued practice. Miss Hattie Marlay and Min:ie 8. 
King, graduates, deserve especial praise for the masterly 
manner in which they performed Beethoven's sonatas. 
The vocal solos were all equally well rendered, to the 
great satisfaction of all present. The stage was very 
handsomely decorated. Tue celebrated Weber piano 
was used on the occasion. The programme of the 
evening embraced selections from Beethoven, Diabelli, 
Mozart, Balfe, and modern composers. The summer 
term of the Miami Academy opened July l4th. H. 








“ ONE-SIDED"” WAGNER. 


Some of our learned brethren of the mu- 
sical press have been turning over the great 
Wagner matter, and they seem to think 
the Vor Humana has retired from the field. 
Hardly. With that beautiful frankness 
for which we are already noted, we have 
enlarged upon Wagner and his music, and 
have given our columns to able contribu- 
tors on both sides. Wagner's music is on 
the carpet and it must take its chances. 
We have heard it and mourned for our 
grandchildren. That is—mentally. (The 
aforesaid juveniles are problematical— 
very.) Some things are past our finding 
out. Some of Wagner's music is among 
these. We have heard things of masterly 











grandeur and splendor from his pen. We 











have heard other things that filled us with 
sorrow. It is not pleasant to think of 
Wagner as an idiot. It would make him 
feel bad! “But—some of his music makes 
us think his parents should have placed 
him in a home for feeble-minded youths. 
We would n't really put him there. He 
would n't stay. He would invent some 
new combinations of impossible chords, 
and the walls of the institution would 
tumble to the ground in dismay. No, far 
from it. Let him have his little theater 
at Bayreuth and play his little eight-day 
plays. Some of it will be fine and some 
of it will be past the comprehension of men 
or women. By a great effort we might 
summon sufficient moral courage to attend 
the performance. (We secretly hope we 
may.) No composer ever had such a chance 
as Wagner. Think of writing press notices 
about his own music! If it is then the 
universal opinion of the critics that his 
music is all that is claimed for it, we shall 
be profoundly happy. If they disagree as 
much as they do now, we shall continue to 
regard the Wagner war as unsettled as 
ever. Our own idea is simple enough, 
Wagner is a man of profound genius. He 
has written some things that will long live 
in the hearts of men. At the same time 
he is one-sided and opposed to our ideas of 
art. He may be right, but he has failed to 
prove it.— Vor Humana. 





Se 
“ BRAINLESS TEACHING.” 


Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, of Boston, head of the music 
school] which bears his name, and one of the first pianists 
and teachers of our country, writes to Mr. F. W. Root: 
** I have carefully read your ‘ Plain Talk about Singing,’ 
and have given your work (School of Singing) a slight 
examination, enough, however, to show me that it is just 
the book I want to use in my school. I am tired and 
disgusted with the brainless mode of teaching generally 
employed in both vocal and instrumental music, and I 
have read your common-sense talk with a satisfaction I 
My object in 
writing you is, first, to tender my sincere admiration for 


heve not experienced for a long time. 


your work.’’ He then speaks upon business matters, 
saying, *‘1 intend to u-e the book under any circum 
stances.”’ 

The tendencies of our times have, in matters of vocal 
music, a striking inclination toward the ideas advanced 
in The School of Singing. 


LITTLE THINGS. 








Little villages are nearer to being atoms of shattered 
paradise than anything we know of; and little fortunes 
bring the most content, and little hopes the least dis- 
appointments. 

Little words are the sweetest to hear; little charities 
fly farthest, and stay longest on the wing ; little lakes 
are the stillest, little hearts the fullest, and little farms 
the best tilled. 
little songs the most loved. 
make anything especially rare und beautiful, she makes 
it litthe—little pearls, little diamonds, little dews. 

** Everybody (says a writer) calls that little what they 
love best on earth. We once heard a good sort of a man 
speak of his little wife, and we fancied that she must be 
a perfect little bijou of a wife. We saw her, and she 
weighed 210 Ibs. ; we were surprised. But then it was 
no joke, the man meant it. He could put his wife in 
hishear:, and have room for other things besides ; and 
what was she but precious, and what was she but 
little ?"’ 

Multum in parvo—much in little—is the great beauty 
of all that we love best, hope for most, and remember 
the longest.— Literary Messenger . 


Little books are the most read, and 
And when nature would 
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Balfe, like Rossini, in the latter part of his career 
aimed at the composition of an opera of a higher class 
than those by which he had earned his fame; but in 
doing so, the latter proved his strength, and the former 
his weakness. Rossini changed his style, and wrote 
‘*Guillaime Tell.” Balfe changed his style, and wrote 


London Musical Times 


** Il Talisman.”’ 
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Now that people have found out that 
children can learn music very early with- 
out transgressing the laws of physical 
nature, it is not an uncommon thing to 
find pupils of from five to seven years of 
age who prove, by the fact of their progress 
in technics and general musical sensibility, 
that early culture in music is not only pos- 
sible, but even proper. Such a thing asa 
little one at the piano appears wonderful 
now-a-days only to those who are ignorant 
of the correct method for teaching chil- 
dren. 


Tuat was a very clever little joke perpe- 
trated by a California paper, in which a 
poem called ‘“ Binley and 46,” credited to 
Bret Harte, was scattered over the land. 
It was‘an absurd tale about a faithful en- 
gineer, who, after facing death in innumer- 
able forms, in his heroic endeavors to res- 
cue a snow-bound train, laid himself calmly 
down, close beside a red-hot furnace, and 
froze to death! When the doggerel ap- 
peared in Frank Leslie's, adorned with a 
fine illustration by Matt Morgan, it was 
thought that the joke had gone far enough, 
and the originator of the fraud exposed 
the literary forgery. But how does Mr. 
Bret Harte feel about being made a fool of 
in this playful manner ? 

Tue musical critics employed on the great 
New York dailies are threatening to put 
into practice what they preach, by showing 
the world what they can do in the way of 
Some of them have already 
Now, that these astute 


composition. 
made the attempt. 


guardians of the esthetic tastes of the mu- 
sical public are training their flight into the 
realms of musical composition, who will 





protect and look after the interests of the 
dwellers in Gotham, and warn them of the 
soul-destroying discords, as they issue from 
the press of the publishers? But, after all, 
it may be well that the gentlemen of the 
secular press, who so theoretically discuss 
the art divine, and so considerately crush 
the hopes so fondly cherished by aspiring 
authors, should have an opportunity to 
taste the pudding of their own cooking. 





Every branch of literature and the arts, 
although developed by the reasoning pow- 
ers, is nevertheless based upon a deeper 
foundation, namely, the sentiments—the 
innate love of the true, the grand, or the 
beautiful. This is the moving, propelling 
force, which, by its upheaving strength, 
urges on the mind to investigate, to make 
discoveries, to invent. The physical taste 


incites the mind to discover what is good 


and palatable for food; and thus is created 
the whole art of the cuisine, which has al- 
most become a fine art. So the taste or love 
for sweet odors leads the mind to invent 
means to condense the fragrance of flowers; 
hence the whole art of perfumery. The 
innate love of the beautiful arouses the 
mind to portray the things lovely to the 
sight, upon canvas; and thus the art of 
painting is brought into existence. In the 
same way, music has become an art and a 
science. The natural love of sweet sounds 
has caused in every nation a manner of 
musical expression, characteristic and irre- 
pressible; and almost everything has been 
made subservient to that expression. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ISOLATION. 


Great thoughts, great inventions, and 
great schemes are ever elaborated when the 
individual who plans them is alone, away 
from the busy, noisy multitude. Still and 
quiet in his own secluded nook, the man 
bent on some grand creation of fancy calls 
in all the powers of his mind, and concen- 
trates them in one focus upon his darling 
scheme. We often read of persons who 
have became so engrossed with some great 
and wonderful discovery in the laws of na- 
ture or science—some truth hitherto un- 
noted—that they have become almost for- 
getful of their own existence, indifferent 
to creature comforts, regardless of jeers and 
taunts which are sometimes hurled atthem. 
They seem to go out of their own bodies, 
and their spirits walk alone, untrammeled 
and free, until they are prepared to pro- 
claim “ Eureka.” 

It is true the lighter fancies may float 
through the brain sometimes when the in- 
dividual is mingling with his fellows, and 
apparently engaged in their pursuits. Thus, 
writers of fiction have been aided by join- 
ing with the throng; but whatever fancy 
has thus been stirred, must be wrought out 














alone and in silence. The same is true 
with the poet, the painter, and the musi- 
cian. Fancy may be aroused, and ideas 
awakened by sights and sounds; but they 
will float like clouds, or vanish like the 
rainbow, unless alone the mind condenses 
and molds them into form. 

It is related by a writer of the life of 
Mozart, that while engaged in a game at 
play, while his mind appeared intent upon 
the game, he would hum an air which would 
form the nucleus to one of his mighty 
productions. But in his retirement these 
garlands of fancy were woven. 

From this habit of isolation that is so 
needful to the writer, composer, or artist, 
arises that retiring and taciturn disposition 
of many. Indeed, it has often been re- 
marked of many eminently literary men, 
that they were dull companions, could not 
shine in society, and were not ready at re- 
Much as persons may talk of the 
brilliant conversationalist excelling the 
brilliant writer, we must express a doubt 
if the ready tongue would have much to 
say were it not for the pen of the ready 
writer. The brilliant pianist may shine 
and dazzle by his wonderful performance, 
and when he is also a composer, admiration 
can not be restrained; and yet it is rather 
the composer interpreting himself by his 
playing that we so truly admire. 

But, however much we admire the ex- 
pression of genius, whether in writing, 
speaking, or in musical art, we must ac- 
knowledge that the great preparation must 
go on isolated and in quietude. 


partee. 


THE ORGAN IN OLDEN TIMES. 


Many and important are the changes 
and improvements which have been made 
in respect to musical instruments within 
the last century; and very peculiar taste 
has sometimes been displayed in their or- 
namentation. An old writer, in speaking 
of a church built in 1722, in Berlin, thus 
describes the organ, built by Joachim 
Wagner: 

“Tt is remarkable for compass, having 
fifty keys in the manuals, and for its num- 
ber of pipes, amounting to 3,220; but still 
more so for the ornaments and machinery 
of the case, which are in the old Teutonic 
taste, and extremely curious. At each wing 
it has a kettle-drum, which is beat by an 
angel placed behind it, whose motion the 
organist regulates by a pedal. At the top 
of the pyramid, or middle column of pipes, 
there are two figures representing Fame, 
spreading their wings when the drums are 
beat, and raising them as high as the top 
of the: pyramid; each of these figures 
sounds a trumpet, and then takes its flight. 
There are likewise two suns, which move 
to the sound of cymbals, and the wind 
obliges them to cross the clouds, during 
which time two eagles take their flight, as 
naturally as if they were alive.” 

This sacerdotal puppet-show, however, 
would scarcely be a fair sample of the 
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] 
olden style of organ-building, it being | And it appears that such s contrivance | that to sit down and play the flimsy, 


never just to judge of a whole by a part. 
An organ built by Van Petighan, of Ghent, 
is thus described, being, it will be per- 
ceived, of quite a different character. It 
was found in the church of St. Martin's in 
Alost, and was said to be a noble instru- 
ment, filling the whole west end of the 
church: 

“The form was elegant, and the orna- 
ments in exquisite taste. It had fifty- 
three stops; three sets of keys; great or- 
gan, choir organ, and echo down to F on 
the fourth line in the bass (the pedals went 
down two octaves lower). The reed-stops 
were well toned, the diapasons well voiced, 
and the effect of the whole chorus rich 
and noble.” 

The Germans, the English, and the 
French each had peculiar excellencies with 
respect to organ-building, and the French 
organ-builders were much esteemed by the 
Germans. Silberman, the most celebrated 
organ-maker in Germany a century ago, 
resided and worked many years in France, 
from whence he introduced many improve- 
ments which he acquired in that country. 
The mechanism and peculiar lightness and 
simplicity of the French organs made 
them much admired and sought for, even 
in Germany. 

The organ being the most comprehensive 
of all musical instruments, it is interesting 
to note each stage of its development and 
improvement, and we propose to resume 
this interesting subject at some future 
time. 
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THE INVENTOR’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Readers of the Visiror have been in- 
formed of the discovery of a method by 
which music may be photographed, as it 
were, which for a time engaged the minds 
of musicians. Why does not some slum- 
bering genius awake and bring this valu- 
able idea into shape and force? In mo- 
ments of enthusiasm and inspiration ex- 
quisite music is often produced, which van- 
ishes like the rainbow when, in calmer mo- 
ments, the author sits down and endeavors 
to recall the tones and fix the notes upon 
paper. They are lost beyond the power of 
resuscitation. It is obvious that an instru- 
ment or machine which could catch these 
fleeting tones and hold them, would be of 
incalculable value. It is an invention 
whose need has long been felt, and for 
more than a century, attempts have been 
made to construct such a machine. In 
fact, the first idea of the possibility of mak- 
ing such a one was suggested by the Royal 
Society of London as early as 1749. The 





suggestion, written at that time by the 


Rey. Mr. Creed, was: 


“ A demonstration of the possibility of 
making a machine that shall write extem- 
pore voluntaires, or other pieces of music, 
as fast as any master shall be able to play 
them upon an organ or harpsichord,” etc. 


was actually constructed in a satisfactory 
manner, by a person in Berlin, but it was 
neglected and thrown aside, until, without 
any further attempts at improvement on 
the first attempt, this curious and ingeni- 
ous piece of workmanship was destroyed by 
fire, and never until recently has the project 
of making anything like it been renewed. 
Why, if, as we are told, the instrument was 
really complete, it should have been neg- 
lected, we can hardly understand. It may 
be that it was in some way difficult to be 
used, clamsy in make, of easily put out of 


length of time that any invention of im- 
portance is brought to a high state of per- 


may be. In those days, too, people re- 
struggles of the greatest inventors to ob- 


familiar to all. A century ago a patent- 
right for every invention under the sun, 
however trivial, was not to be obtained 
But now, in this age of the world, the per- 
son who should be able to construct such a 


and remuneration, and that speedily. 


Spe 


EPHEMERAL. 








Showy accomplishments, says Mrs. Grun- 
dy; what are they good for but to consume 
the time of youth, which might be em- 
ployed to greater advantage? Foremost 
among these ephemeral, airy accomplish- 
ments stands music. The young miss has 
a music-teacher; takes lessons a few years; 
becomes a young lady; goes into society ; 
rattles away over the ivory, by which she 
attracts some young man, who marries her, 
and finds her incompetent to manage her 
house or keep articles of clothing in tidi- 
ness. She has everything to learn at a 
time when she ought to be putting her 
knowledge in practice; and when a few 
years have passed away, the object of her 
musical education having been attained, the 
piano is closed, and in a much shorter time 
nearly lost. “3 

Now, there is just a shadow of truth in 
Mrs. Grundy’s sweeping assertions. 

It is a fact that can scarcely escape the 
observation, that music is, to a great many, 
but a vain and empty show—a mere tin- 


childish toy, and laid aside in maturer 
years as something useless. How seldom 
we see a middle-aged lady seated at the 
piano. She appears to feel out of place 
there; something as would be if clad in the 
gossamer robes suited to childhood. And 
why? The answer is plain. She never 
learned the accomplishment with any de- 


working order; for it is only after a great | 


fection, however perfect the conception | 
ceived with caution any new thing, and the | 


tain the favorable notice of the public is | 


machine, would acquire both reputation | 


than she took to learn the art of music it is | 


kling cymbal, caught up to amuse, like a| 


tawdy “ pieces” that she once delighted in, 


| would only make her appear ridiculous, 


much as if she were to read a child’s primer. 
It would only proclaim her ignorance. So 
she relinquishes her music; says she has 


| entirely forgotten it. But the truth is, she 
never knew it. 
There is no question but what, as Mrs. 


| Grundy (and Junius Henri Browne) says, 
}a vast deal of valuable time is actually 


wasted by young ladies in what is called 
Wasted is a vast amount 
But let 
it be well understood, that no art or science, 


| “ learning music.” 
|of money, also, at the same time. 


'well learned, ever injured any mind. On 
the contrary, it strengthens, by giving a 
habit of industry, concentration of thought, 
|and perseverance. Neither is music ephem- 
eral and only suited to youth; for this 
is only true when it is learned so super- 
ficially that it can scarcely be said to be 
‘learned at all. When once well under- 
| stood, it becomes a pastime that loses not 
its zest when the eye loses its brilliancy; 
but, like reading a pleasant tale, it becomes 
at once a solace and a joy to declining years. 
SES ANE 


MEDDLING WITH THE MASTERS. 

| The amazing complacence with which 
| Richard Wagner takes it upon himself to 
‘rescore and otherwise tamper with the 
finished work of the perfect workman— 
|the ninth symphony of Beethoven—has 
|added one more faggot of discord to the 
already existing eager controversy about 
the music of our day. It is on the ques- 
tion of principle that this new discussion 
|must be met. It is nothing new for a mu- 
| sician of to-day te “touch up”’ a creation 
lof which the brain that devised and the 
| hand that executed are dust, and fix up 
| the work of genius according to the ideas 
lof these impertinent worthies, as to what 
|the old masters ought to have written. 
| But wrong is wrong, whether justified by 
| practice or legalized by public opinion ; and 
lalthough these little irregularities have 
| been done under indulgence and with the 
consciousness that it is not to be justified, 
the setting up of a rule by which to de- 
fraud those who have been dust for cen- 
turies is to become lawful, is not to be 
countenanced by the musical world. Such 
is the condition of things sought to be es- 
| tablished by Wagner and many of his fol- 
lowers. What artist of to-day would come 
forward and tamper with a creation of 
Raphael, out of respect for modern ideas ? 
The analogy is perfect. Genius, in any 
form, never loses the right of property to 
its works; a gifted man’s works are sacred 
to his memory, and a legacy to the world, 
w hose duty it is to guard them from insult, 
and protect them from meddling hands. 
The works of genius exist for all, and their 





gree of perfection; and of this her mu- 








turer judgment has assured her. She feels 


golden glory must be left in their integrity 
untouched. 
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We.have heard of a machine for making poetry, but 
we believe that the inspired author of the following 
lines would scorn such a contrivance, It is not possible 
for it to produce poetry easier than does his method : 

‘* Far away, far away, is the land so bright, 
The city of God, with its ever-shining light ; 
Oh, there is our home, and I'd gladly be 
*Mid the shining ones by the jasper sea.”’ 


Of course we don’t suppose for a moment that Mr. C. 
H. Carroll, the author (?) of the above, ever has heard 
of Rev. K. Shaw's beautiful verses in ‘Sparkling 
Jewels,” beginning: 

** Far away, in the land of the pure and bright, 
Is the city of God, with its golden light; 
Oh, there is our home, and we ever shall stand, 
*Mid the shining ones of the better land.”’ 


WE were entertained for a few moments recently by 
Mr. T. W. Martin, business manager of the ‘*‘ Mazurette 
Concert Troupe,’ whose tour through Canada, just 
closed, appears to have created somewhat of a furore 
throughout the Dominion. Mr. Martin left with us a 
copy of Mons. Mazurette’s arrangement of ‘* Home, 
Sweet Home,” which is a novelty in its way. We are 
heartily sick of the line, ‘‘ Home, sweet home, with 
brilliant variations,” but Mons. Mazurette’s production 
is rather original. It is a musical description of a storm 
at sea, during which is heard, midst the discordant 
sounds of the elements, the ever-loved melody. We 
confess that we fail utterly in our attempts to render 
M. Mazurette’s composition with the effect intended, 
but presume the author can. He will probably perform 
in Cincinnati during the next season, 


ELsewHenre in this issue we have devoted considerable 
space to short reviews of some of the recent book pub- 
lications. We have examined all of the books named, 
rather carefully, so that we might know of what we 
speak. We do not notice them merely for criticism 
sake, tut more for the information of our readers, and 
to facilitate the selection of suitable summer reading. 
We have no time to waste in the notice of failures, and 
consequently have noticed only such books as we can 
recommend and have ourself found interesting. We 
will cheerfully give any further information concerning 
the books noticed that readers may desire. 


Tue Fifth Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, which 
will open September 2d next, will offer greater opportu- 
nities for exhibitors and the entertainment of visitors, 
than have been afforded by our previous successful ex- 
positions. The work of preparation is being energeti- 
cally prosecuted, and extra efforts are being made to 
have the advantages of the display of wares and goods 
known in every part of the country. And the prospect 
is such that the managers are assured that their labor 
will bring satisfactory results. 


Crry subscribers will understand why we have dropped 
the regular column of ‘‘ Music of the Month in Cincin- 
nati’ from this issue, without further explanation. 
We have had literally nothing to create even a ripple of 
excitement in musical circles during the last month. 
The thermometer has held its own in the neighborhood 
of ‘96,’ and the kind of weather indicated by these 
figures is not conducive to much enthusiasm of a high- 
art kind. 


Tue musical editor of Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times mod- 
estly says that “‘he wrote the most popular campaign 
song of the war of the rebellion.”” What his little song 
is we know not, but we have our impression that Dr. 
Geo. F. Root is the man to whom that honor belongs. 
However, if the Spiri(’s musical doctor's name is not 
Root, it must surely be, “ When this crael war is 
over” Sawyer. 


Lisrz, Lizst, and List are some of the various ways in 
which our musical exchanges persist in distorting the 
great p anist’s cognomen; and L-i-s-z-t is the correct 


way tospellit. Franz, himself, is our authority. 











Our readers have probably noticed the improvement, 
of late, in the music department of the Visrror. To 
supply the wish for more music, we have added several 
pages since the first of this volume, and shall continue 
to extend this important feature of the magazine. We 
are determined that the Visrror shall offer not only the 
best music, but more of it, also, than any other publi- 
cation. 

Mx. J. A. Burrerrie.p’s “ Belshazzar” is said to be 
a work of great merit by those who have witnessed its 
performance, affording a brilliant and attractive enter- 
tainment. It is advertised as ‘‘ successful beyond pre- 
cedent.”? See advertisement elsewhere. 





4 GREAT CHUBCE ORGAN. 


The Messrs. Koehnkeg & Co. have just completed for 
St. George's Church, Coiryville, the largest and most 
complete organ ever built in the West. It is an art 
achievement that Cincimmati should be proud of, and 
adds another musical honor to the many which have 
lately been bestowed upon her. 

This organ is deserving of especial mention, as the 
trustees of the church strengthened the hands of the 
builders by a liberal appropriation of money, thereby en- 
abling them to furnish many new and fine stops and to 
produce the most perfect specimen of their art. The 
reputation of Messrs, Koehnken & Co., as organ-build- 
ers, bas been steadily increasing, and their organs are 
well and favorably known throughout the country ; their 
tones are familiar to our city readers, they having 
twenty-four organs erected in as many charches in this 
city. The grand organ in the Cathedral, Jewish Temple, 
Synagogue, St. Paul's Episcopal, St. Paul's M. E., 
Ninth Street Baptist, Ninth Street Christian, and many 
other churches are speaking witnesses of their ability. 
They also built the Grand Festival Urgan. Few who 
listen to the beautiful tones or great harmonies of the 
organ on Sunday ever stop to think of the immense 
amount of thought and labor which are required to pro- 
duce the grand and noble effects they hear. The ma- 
chinery or action of a large organ is extremely compli- 
cated, and it requires the highest mechanical talent to 
bring it to perfection; by perfection is meant a prompt 
tone and an agreeable, vasy touch. Frequently the dis- 
tance trom the key to the valve in the wind-chest is more 
than forty feet. Suppose two piano-keys to be each 
forty feet long, and our readers may gain some concep- 
tion of the difficulties to be overcome to make those keys 
speak instantaneously, or so that a trill may be easily 
performed. The wonderful mechanism must be seen to 
be appreciated, and must be studied to be understood. 
The organ has been called the “‘ king of instruments,"’ 
and itis rightly named. In it the performer finds every 
shade, quality, and power of tone. It is in fact a great 
orchestra in one man’s hands. Its immense compass of 
ten octaves, two octaves higher and one octave lower than 
the grand piano, give it a scope unequaled by any other 
instrument. Its tones range from the sympathetic 
sound of the violin to the crash of the trombone ; from 
the sweet-voiced, seductive flute to the thundering tones 
of the double diapason bass. 

Its orchestral effects, made by combination of stops, 
are almost unlimited, like the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet from which Webster made his dictionary. in 
the hands of a skillful performer, every musical meaniug 
and expression may be rendered. 

The Corryville organ, just finished by Messrs. Koehn- 
ken & Co., is an instrument of three banks of keys and 
forty stops, six of them being on the pedal. It contains, 
therefore, four distinct organs—great, swell, choir, and 
pedal. One of the greatest features in this organ is the 
pneumatic action, which makes the touch of the key- 
board cushion-like, easy, and pleasant. On account of 
its expense, church committees have been wary of em- 
ploying it, and this is the first opportunity that Western 
organ-builders have had of applying it. There is but one 
organ in the city which contains it—Christ Church 
organ—built by the Messrs. Hook & Co., of Boston. 

Messrs. Koehbnken & Co., with commendable zeal, pro- 
posed to improve and simplify the plan of the pneumatic 
action built by M@gsrs. Hook. In this they have been 
eminently successful, and Eastern builders may derive 
valuable information in regard to constructing a 
pneumatic action from our Western mauufacturers. 
The touch at the key-board seems to be as perfect as an 
artist could wish, and, as Messrs. Chickeriu, used to say 
about their grand pianos, seems almost to play itself. 
We have not space to speak of all the beautiful stops in 
this instrument, but will mention particularly the Dop- 
pel Flute, possessing a round, sonorous, clear, and beauti- 
ful tone; the Keraulophon, string-like in quality, and 
the Quint, which gives so much power to the harmonies . 
We mention these stops, as they are very seldom made 
except in the largest Eastern organs. It will be noticed 
that there is a reed stop in each organ, and also a foun- 
dation sixteen-foot stop. The pedal organ is unusually 
rich, having six stops, three of sixteen feet—one being 
a reed (trombone)—one of ten and one-third feet (qnint), 
and two of eight feet. The number of pipes in the 
whole organ is 1,938. Two large bellows are required to 
furnish the wind for the pipes. 

The case, or organ-house, which seems te most appro- 
priate name, is the crandest in Cincinnati. It is of the 
Romanesque order of architecture, and is very large and 
el: borate. It is thirty-eight feet high, twenty-two feet 
wide, and fifteen feet deep, and is ornamented by twenty- 
five sixteen-foot front pipes, handsomely gilded, It wns 
built by Mr. Hencke, the foreman of that department. 
The action was constructed by Mr. Grimm, partner of 
the house, and the pipes by Mr. Koehnken, all aided by 














able assistants. Below we give a specifi‘ation of this 
noble instrument. 

In this connection we will state that Messrs. Koehn- 
ken & Co. have es the contract for building the 
organ for the new Second Presbyterian Church, corner 
of Kighth and Elm streets It will contain eleven stops 
more than this instrument, making fifty-one in all, and 
will be about one-fourth larger. ft will be the largest 
organ in the West, and one of the finest in the country. 
The following is the organ specification : 


GREAT ORGAN. 





















| RE ETE sreseeeelS feet 
RE . 8 feet 
3. Keraulophon. 8 feet 
6. ROGGE BNO vocccnesn: cesvennsiabisiebesoapeene . 8 feet 
5. Quinte. . efeet 


©, GBRTO wvares cacrovcntandsesonmesceescctestensnssenoce 
7. Harmonic flute. 

8. Twelfth..... 

9. Fifteenth.. 
10. Cornet... 
ll. Mixture. 3 

AD, BrmMpet...ncccccccccscesossecessse «» 8 feet 


SWELL ORGAN. 

TAs ORR. ces casscscnsescttemeunicrinttianenatiinieaens 
14. Principal. 
15. Violin....... 
16. Spitz flute 
17. Gedakt... 
18. Octave... 
19, Flute .... 


~ 


oh ae wDanwman 
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20, Flatina. .......0... feet 
BE, GRD Oe FG cctcratisessccsccecenscsccscsntosesse feet 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
RSS (TCE ee 16 feet 
23. Geigen principal.......cccccescresseeee 8 feet 
24 Gamba. . » 8 feet 
GB. BGI ceocecnaicnnnss cotncvenencecnacnsvcscesecce 8 feet 
SB. FUUES BE CCII Rs occ cccrngneconcsnsechenvnssscenteiabersenn 4 feet 
27. Piccolo......... 2 feet 
eee 


PEDAL ORGAN. 
29. Double open diapason bass..... ° 16 feet 
30. Bourdon baas....... 
31. Posaune reed ba 











weeeeeee 





32. Quint..........000 10\efeet 
33. Violoncello.. -. 8 feet 
BA, Dates BRB, cecccse cccssscccseninesevasencoccceseeccucess 8 feet 


COUPLINGS. 


35. Great and swell in unison. 
6. Great and choir in unison. 

37. Pedal wnd great. 

38. Pedal and swell. 

39. Tremaulant. 

40. Pedal check. 

41. Oaleant. 

— Commercial. 


THE MASTERS AT WORE. 


Rossini positively advised a young composer never to 
write his overture until the evening before the first per- 
formance. ‘* Nothing,”’ he declares, “‘ excites inspira- 
tion like necessity—the presence of a copyist waiting for 
your work, and the view of a manager in despair, tear- 
ing out his hair by the handfuls. In Italy, in my time, 
all the managers were bald at thirty. I composed the 
overture to ‘Othello’ in a small room in the Barbajo 
palace, where the baldest and most ferocious of mana- 
gers had shut me up by force, with nothing but a dish of 
maccaroni, and the threat that I should not leave the 
place alive until I had written the last note. I wrote 
the overture to the ‘Gazza Ladra’ on the day of the 
first performance, in the upper loft of the La Scala, 
where I had been confined by the manager under the 
guard of four scene-shifte:s, who had orders to throw 
my text out of the windows, bit by bit, to copyists who 
were waiting below to transcribe it. In default of mu- 
sic I was to be thrown out myself.” * 

Handel composed with equal rapidity. His pen could 
not keep pace with the current of ideas that flowed 
through bis volcanic brain. 

Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, on the other 
hand, composed s'owly, retouching and elaborating with 
the same patient love with which the sculptor puts the 
finishing stroke to the creation of his brain and his 
chisel. Ries, the biographer of Beethoven, says that 
when he was in London negotiating the sale of some of 
that composer's later compositions, he was not a little 
surprised to receive a letter from Vienna in which 
Beethoven begged him to add two notes (A C) to the be- 
ginning of the adagio of the grand sonata in B flat, op, 
106. Ries was astonished that an alteration should be 
required in a composition finished nine months previ. 
ously ; but his astonishment gave place to admiration 
when be saw the wonderful effect of the introductory 
notes, which DeLenz calls “ two steps leading down to 
the gate of the tomb.’’— The Great Conversers. 
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—Philadelphia is to have music in her parks on 
Sunday. 

—In Cincinnati there are sixty artists and 103 music- 
teachers. 

—The Kentucky mosquitoes sing upper-attic airs to 
their victims. 

—You can not make a silk purse out of—a seal-skin 
porte-mononaie. 

—The London musical papers criticise Balfe’s last 
work adversely. 

—The next comet will be here in a thousand years. 
Look out for it. 

—Akron is the Ohio city that sete the example of 
excluding organ grinders. 

—Would that Beecher and Tilton might fight it out in 
a twenty-four foot ring.— Boston Globe. 

—The contributions to the Agassiz Memorial Fund 
have reached the handsome sum of $112,060. 55. 

—**Good wine needs no bush,” and Cuurca’s Musica. 
Visitor no recommendation to those who read it. 

—The organ swell is an English improvement, and for 
many years it was unknown in other countries. 

—Only five churches at Cape May. (N. B.—Quite 
enough, considering the number of people that attend.) 

—The new Cincinnati Opera House (old Mozart Hall) 
will seat 2,400 persons. The arm-chairs alone will num- 
ber 1,400. 

—Keokuk has been tossing pennies to a hand-organ 
man who owns a $15,000 farm in Wisconsin, and feels 
bad about it. 


— ‘Johnny, how many seasons are there?” ‘‘Six— 
spring, summer, autumn, winter, opera, and Thomp- 
son's Seasons.” 

—The distinguished painter, M. Baudry, has now 
nearly finished his immense decorative paintings for the 
new opera-house, Paris. 

—Only three dollars a week for board at the Bay of 
Fundy, Nova Scotia. One need n’t be very fundy to 
stop there for awhile .—Globe. 


—A company of Russian lady vocalists have been 
giving concerts in London. The novel and character- 
istic performances proved successful. 

—The dreadful fire in Chicago, and the overflows in 
Massachusetts, ani in fact all of the horrors of the 
present year, have been laid to that comet! 

—*Do you sing?” says the teapot to the kettle. 
“ Yes,” replies the kettle, “I can manage to get over a 
few bars.” ‘* Bah!” exclaimed the teapot. 

—The London Musical Times is hard on Balfe’s ** Talis- 
man.” Itsays: ‘* For the sake of the reputation of the 
composer, we are sorry that it was produced.” 

—Why Balfe’s new opera should be called “The 
Talisman," it would be difficult to say. There is nothing 
about a talisman throughout the whole libretto. 

—*‘* What should I talk about this evening?” asked a 
prosy speaker of one of his auditors, ‘ About a quarter 
of an hour would be just about the thing,” was the 
reply. 

—Extraordinary Vocal Feat—The orator continued 
speaking for three-quarters of an hour, after having ex- 
pressly stated at the outset that he really had no voice 
in the matter. 


—*O Lord,” prayed a Methodist minister, ‘keep me 
humble and poor!” ‘0 Lord, if Thou wilt keep him 
hamble,”’ said the deacon, who next prayed, “we will 
keep him poor.” 

—A musical convention opened at Keene, N. H., July 
18th, and continued three days. Mrs. Barry and Mrs. 
Osgood were on the list of performers, and Dudley 
Buck was manager. 


—Verdi’s new requiem, performed in Milan and Paris, 
attracted enormous audiences, and the composer, who 
himself conducted the first performance, was over- 
whelmed with honors. 








—A new centennial hymn, entitled ‘‘ Hand in Hand,” 
and composed by C. U. Converse, has been issued by the 
Burdett Organ Company. It is issued in neat circular 
form, and at a low price per hundred. 


—A newly converted reporter thus notices a minstrel 
troupe: “ For those who do not consider it a sin to wit- 
ness minstrel shows, this entertainment will furnish a 
pleasant relaxation from revival meetings.”’ 

—At the commencement of a Wisconsin academy, 
eighteen girls played an aria from ‘‘ La Dame Blanche” 
on six pianos. Let us retarn thanks that we live in 
Massachusetts. Six pianos ‘to wunst !’’—Globe. 

—The freedom of the press is a thing unknown to 
France. The suspension of newspapers is so common 
there, that it does not matter what form of government 
takes this method of indicating its tyranny and weak- 
bess. 

—The escape of the Chicago Art Gallery from the 
terrible havoc of the relentless fire on July 14th is pro- 
nounced miraculous. Several times the flames ap- 
proached it, but were driven back by superhuman 
efforts. 


—A Saengerfest opened July 11th at Baltimore, con- 
tinuing te the 15th. Our occasional correspondent 
** Columbus” (Dr. C. H. Cockey) performed a flute solo 
with orchestral accompaniment, which is highly spoken 
of by the local papers. 

—The Worcester (Mass.) County Musical Association 
will hold its seventeenth annual convention in October, 
closing with the performance of Handel's oratorio 
“Samson."’ The solos will be sustained by Mrs. H. M. 
Smith, Miss Drasdil (of New York), Mr. Geo. Simpson, 
aud Mr. M. W. Whitney. Mr. Carl Zarrahn and 
Dudley Buck will direct. 

—** Ah! see how the sun is gilding yon distant sails,”’ 
remarked Matilda Jane to John Alfred, as the steamer 
on which they were passengers was nearing the port of 
Milwaukee. ** Alas!" quoth John Alfred, gazing in the 
direction indicated by his sweet companion, “ that 's 
only a Milwaukee street, and them things you see is 
ears.”’— Louisville Courier-Journal. 

—Who wrote the John Brown song? The Boston 
papers are trying to decide. So far it is agreed that the 
music was condensed from old Methodist camp-meeting 


songs, and was first sung by the Twelfth Massachusetts | 


Regiment, while Hall's band was the first to play it. 
The author of the words has not been discovered, and he 
is not likely to voluntarily avow himself. 


—It is a remarkable thing that some of the greatest 
men in history have been of small stature. Certainly, 
from all experience, height of person has no influence 
on the mental faculties. The chances seem to be that 
smallness of size—in fact, at times, a little lameness— 
is advantageous. The reasun for this is tolerably plain. 
Tall and robust men are apt to devote themselves, or at 
least to derive so much enjoyment from boisterous pur- 
suits, as to be rather indifferent to any specialty in men- 
tal culture. Men of small stature, and perhaps weak 
health, are, on the contrary, driven to mental occupa- 
tion. Studying bard in their several vocations, they 
rise to distinction. A comforting reflection this for 
young men who have the misfortune to labor under 
personal infirmities. 


—All who reverence the name of the composer of the 
** Messiah *’ will, we are sure, be glad to learn how noble 
are some of the uses to which his works are applied. A 
paragraph in a daily paper, describing the entry of the 
winner of the Derby into Swindon and the village of 
Wroughton, where he was trained, informs us that “on 
the arrival of George Frederick at the station, the great 
horse was met by a large crowd of people, and immedi- 
ately serenaded with a brass band. Handel's music was 
selected to do honor to the victor, who was greeted by 
the same strains which are performed to celebrate the 
triumphs of distinguished generals or other public 
benefactors."’ Recollecting our musical reception of 
the Shah and the Czar, it seems but right that so grand 
a conqueror as ‘‘ George Frederick *’ should be welcomed 
with similar honors; and what music could be better 


+-suited for the occasion than that of his great namesake 


George Frederick Handel? We are not told which of 
the composer's pieces was selected by the Wroughton 
minstrels; bat, considering how the English people are 
driven blindly to the worship of any temporary idol, we 
can scarcely imagine a more appropriate compositien 
than *‘ All we like sheep.’’—London Musical Times. 











—Ristori is in Brazil. 

—Lucca will return in October. 

—Boucicault “* whets his whistle.”’ 

—Richard Wagner is in his sixty-fifth year. 

—Geo. Wm. Curtis will leeture next season. 

—Mark Twain is climbing Mount Katahdin. 
—Nilsson’s voice is now not so good as her appetite. 
—Miss Ann Berger leads the band at Flint City, Mich. 
—Sims Reeves is singing in English opera in London. 
—Poor Nilsson! 
for her! 


how the “critical’’ papers do go 


— Whittier is spending the summer at the Isle of 
Shoals. 

—Gounod has received only $400 for “Faust” in 
England. 

—Jules Janin, the king of theatrical critics, died June 
19th in Paris. 

— Patti gets only $50,000 for the next season of Italian 
opera in Paris! 

—Rubinstein is to produce his oratorio ‘‘The Demon,” 
in Paris next winter. 

—Bret Harte's last story was written in asingle night, 
and he got $500 for it. 

—There is talk of sending Geo. William Curtis to 
Congress. Spare him! 

—Frank L. Bristow will conduct a musical convention 
at Petersburg, Ky., this month. 

—Max Maretzek is at present engaged in the manu- 
facture of bricks on Staten Island. 

—M. Strakosch will open his season at the New York 
Academy of Music on September 25th. 

—Mr. John Frazer is writing some very entertaining 
letters from Paris to the Arcadian, signed ‘‘ Pulcinello."’ 

—Nilsson has been engaged to assist at the opening of 
the new Paris Opera-house on the first of next January. 

—** Mac,” of the Danbury News, should keep an eye on 
the other end of his paper. 
much poetry. 


Donavan is writing too 


—Geo. W. Persley, the popular song-writer and con- 
tributor to the music pages of the Visrror, lost $10,000 
by the last Chicago fire. 

—Gail Hamilton thinks that the dissipations of college 
life have very much to do with the dissipations and cor- 
ruptions at Washington. 

—Frank L. Bristow, Professor of Music at the Tusca- 
loo-a Female Seminary, is spending the summer vacation 
with his friends in Uovington, Ky. 

—Miss Kellogg is spending the summer at her country- 
seat on the Hudson Both Campbell and Castle will join 
her English opera trvupe in the fall. 

—Miss Edith Abell, of Boston, formerly of the Parepa- 
Rosa troupe, has been creating a sensation in Montreal, 
where she has been singing in English opera. 

—Herr Niemann, of Weimar, a pianist of the Rubin- 
stein type, just about as homely and talented, has been 
engaged by De Vivo for the next concert season. 


—Miss Edith Wynne, report has it, will soon leave 
the stage to fulfill an engagement of marriage with an 
Edglish gentleman, whither she will return with him. 


—Mr. F. C. Packard has returned from his European 
studies, and Boston's best musical authorities say that 
he will be the prominent tenor-singer in oratorio next 
winter. 

—T. W. Martin, an old Chicago music-publisher, has, 
since the fire in that city, been acting as business 
manager for the great French solo pianist, Mons. 8. 
Mazurette. 


—Brandisi, tenor of the Holman English Opera 
Troupe, was recently, in Detroit, fined $50 and costs for 
smuggling. Next time he will have to reach for still 
higher notes. 
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(The Key is marked with a capital letver.) 


-_ + 
VOCAL. 


Absent, but not Forgotten. 
Ballad with Chorus. A43.. — Howard. 35 
** When birds come with carols | to cheer us in summer, 
I stroll where the brook rolls along, 
And back to my memory is brought by its murmur 
Our happy school-boy days, past and gone.” 
Howard's success in adapting words to music is well 
known. This is one of his sweetest melodies. Very 
popular. 
After Me. 
Song. Bb2 Egerton. 
“Let other folks go first—go first? 
Yes, after me!”’ 
A rollicking stage-song. 
encore. 
Alice Wayne. 
Song and Chorus. Eb 3. ..Bishop. 30 
A bright, cheerful song, ‘full ‘of ‘melody, ‘by the author 
of “ Leaf by leaf the roses fall. 


o— that Little Word “ Alone.” 


30 





If well sung, will insure an 


**Ah! what deep and bitter meaning 
Lies unfathomed and unknown 
In the faintest whispering echo 
Of that little word ‘Alone.’” 
Alpine Roses. 
A Swiss Mountain Song. Eb 2 Connelly. 35 
A popular little song that is greatly admired wherever 
itis known. No technical difficulties. 
Alpine Song. 
Beng. Dd B.ccocsccreccscocesccosesesccccssccesoeue concoseesees Towne. 30 
Another of the same character. Pleases everybody. 
Angels, The. 

Song or Duet. Ab3.. ons ..Gumbert. 30 
A lovely composition in Gumbert's “fascinating style. 
May be used either as a solo or duet. English and Ger- 

man words. 
Annie Adair. 
Song. D2.. 
* Annie ‘Adair, the fair Sen, and blooming 
Where the wooing breezes love to stray. a 
A charming little love-song that is always in season. 
Very easy. 
Ask, has She Thoughts of Me? 


Ballad. 

A fine solo; graceful, and written in a musicianly 
manner. The vocal part contains no more than ordi- 
nary difficulties, but the accompaniment will require 
more study. 


Aura Lea, 
Song and Chorus, G2..... ecerscceese 
** Aura Lea, Aura Lea, 
Maid of golden hair, 
Sunshine camo along with thee, 
And music in the air."’ 
One of the most successful songs ever issued. 
popularity is world-wide. 





--Poulion, 30 





+ d Wiederschen (We Meet Again). 





ker, 45 
us: ‘splendid. concert-song. It is sung in public with 
great success. Not at all easy. 


. 30 
An original but quite difficult solo for lane with 
organ accompaniment. Is used in many churches. 


Baby Mary 
Ballad. 
Simple, pretty, and very attractive for parlor singing. 


Barkis is Willin’. 
Serio-comic Song and Chorus. D3 
** How they legislate strong and with fervor, 
For full fare for the world in a mass; 
Yet there 's none but is ever so willin’ 
To accept for himself ‘a through pass.’ 
** There are those who our nation are stabbing 
While they shamefully ask for back pay ; 
Thus we hear oft of ‘salary grabbing,’ 
For ‘ Barkis is willin’.’”’ 
One of the neatest hits at some of the salient points of 
the day that we have ever seen. 


Beautiful Days Bang Ago. 

Song and Chorus. eccoesseseePersley. 30 
We can weer he recommend this new song as 

one of the very best productions of its popular author. 

Good words and taking melody. 


Beautiful Dreams Never 
Song and Chorus. 
** Oh, beautiful dreams linger near me, 
Visions of sweetest delight, 
Coming to bless and to cheer me 
All through the lone, weary night."’ 

This is one of those gems of melody which now and 
then inspire our musicians, and is indeed beautiful. We 
have not heard a more pleasing composition for many a 
day. 
ogee Evening Star. 
Duet. Bd3 ..Williams. 30 

A standard duet ‘for | soprano ‘and. contralto. 


Beautiful Starry Skies. 
Ballad. Bbdb3.. _ --Ourrier, 30 
A very graceful. melody in 6-8 ‘time, and one that is 
everywhere a favorite ords by Geo. Cooper. 
** Beautiful starry skies, 
Gleaming in silver light ; 
Fair are thy beaming eyes— 
Gazing on thee to-night.”’ 
Beautiful Summer. 
Song. 4 
Good concert or exhibition song. 
Fine colored title-page; very attractive. 
Beer. Ballad. Eb 3.. asseerenseesseseeee Leybourne. 30 
A summer song. Very refreshing, & but not positively 
intoxicating. Not a ‘‘ crusade” 
Be Stitl the Same to Me. 
Song. G3 
A love-song of uncommon merit. 
in public. 
Better be out of the World than out » % ge 
Song and Chorus. F3 Weese. 
A lively parlor song, and a very popular = 


Billy Larkin. 
Song. G 3....... 
A capital song for. min trel purposes. 
Bird of the Wild Wing. 
Song and Chorus. G3.. 
“ Bird of the wild wing, 
Bird of the foam, 
Linger no longer ; 
Fly to your home.”’ 
An exquisite song. Such a heart-stirring composition 

is sure to become a favorite. 


Bird that wpe in May. 
F 


Leave Me. 


‘owell . 
admired. 


«Galton. 30 
“Sung by the author 


srvcccesseeeee Bischof. 40) 
An effective song for concert purposes. For school 
exhibitions, ete., or for parlor singing, this song will be 


.Weiner. 30 
The ‘words of this beautiful ballad are by 'W. W. Fos- 
dick, Esq., the well-known poet and prose writer of 
Cincinnati, better known to our readers through his 
celebrated Mexican work, which Gen. Lew Wallace has 
been accused of plagiarizing in his “‘ Fair God.” This 
song is indeed a gem of beauty. 
Brook goes Tinkling down the Hill. 
Song. D3 ‘ackson. 30 
** The brook goes tinkling down the hill, 
Singing toward the sea ; 
And in the shadow of the ‘mill 
Sits modest Mary Lee.” 
It is not always best to buy a song because its title is 
pretty; but this little ballad is as sweet as its name 
indicates. 


Blue and the Gray. 


“Under the one, the biue; ; 
Under the other, the gray.”’ 
A lovely composition, peculiarly suitable for decora- 
tion and similar services. 
Busy Little Feet. 
Song and Chorus. eee . © 
** All day long I hear them patter 
Up and down the peopled street. 
Oh, the music, soft and gentle, 
In those busy little feet.” 
A gem that we can heartily recommend. 








pee ina Valse. 
60 


C 
P rig a handsome portrait of the beautiful Marquise 
de GCaux, to whom it is dedicated, for a title-page. The 
several modulations in the various numbers in this com- 
position indicate the hand of a masician, and lovers of 
good music can not be other than pleased with it. A 
truly beautiful waltz, worthy its title and its author. 


Aida, 

Dk 3.. «eee Verdi, 1 00 
The “ouly popular arrangement of Verdi's latest and 

greatest opera. Moderately difficult. Introduces all the 

most taking airs, including the celebrated march. 


fate Grand March. 


° Frew Vari’ 8 Opera. 
plenty of octave passages. 


ry — Story. 











“An ‘easy arrangement, with 


Very showy. 


«Tours. 50 
Sure to please 





nd delightful little musical sketch. 
Tip-top for teaching purposes. 


Sonaveine a 

one sesversceceseesee WOYTam. 30 

vs ‘the author: ot * “My Darling Dreams,” whose com- 
positions always delight young people. 


Amelia. 

Polka Mazurka. C3.. Sedgwick. 30 
This peculiar, original little piece is wanted by every 

pianist of moderate ability. Printed with handsome 

colored title-page. 

Angel’s Prayer. 

Character Piece. Dk 4...... weencenese soecene os -ereeeee Buller, 40 
Full of melody. Young ladies who can not endure a 

more classical order of beauty will find this a useful 

addition to their repertory. 

Artisans’ Quadrille. 

a! 3.. -Long. 75 

Very "graceful “and. ‘pretty. ““Hiandsome picture title- 
page. 
zm Grace Waltz. 





30 





"on of the sweetest waltzes ever published. 


Aurelian. 

Valse Brilliante. Dk 3....... eeene-otnais pecevepeceee -Burdsal, 30 
An original and quite meritorious composition. it 

will please young players who want something not too 

difficult and yet very showy. 

Babble-brook Schottische. 

Dk 3.. . 
Ve ry taking. Without octaves. 

Pecerte Waltz. 

Dk 





possi ae oe woccenoncoscssboorse svete cocees cocees 

Best pout Waltz. 

Dk 3. irley. 35 
Brilliant, “showy, ‘and effective. 


Barcarolle. 

Sicilian Vespers... ‘ayo. 35 
Admirably adapted for teaching or parlor playing. 

Within the reach of any player of a moderate ability, 

and gs arranged. 











Smith. 
"A new set of variations on this favorite old melody, by 
one of the pupils of Notre Dame. 


: 40 
The title tells” better than description what this piece 

is like. The many runs and ornamental passages which 

it contains require considerable execution to perform 

nicely. 

Bolero. 

Db S.....050 ecccese Bohner. 40 
Singularly tuneful, and presenting no difficulties even 

to moderate pl -——- It will be a standard favorite in 

the repertory o amateur pianists. 


genset Polka. 








Nace. 30 








b 
A well-known set. 
> ean Wreath, 
Merz. 40 


ay" capital teaching apa by an  tecccames teacher who 
knows the wants of his professio: 


Long. 75 
Good dance music, and popular, 





Fline. 35 





Dk : 
A caoulian piece ; brilliant and pleasing. 
Comptgen March. 





Pope. 
oe ‘agreeable drawing-room piece in the csevetes 
moderna style. 
Cascade aman 
Ab3 Messer. 30 
May ‘pe made useful for teaching purposes. Good 
**show-off ’’ piece. 
Gtette Valse. 








Buot. 75 
we showy and brilliant. First-rate to dance by. 
Title-page beautifully illustrated. 
Celestial Mar chr,. ....00csesereeeresserreesseereen Gap, 50 
This new piece, though quite fresh and original, re- 
minds one somewhat of “‘Heavenward”’ in style. 
Beautiful picture title. 





ANDANTE. / 


eng 


Words by S. J. VAIL. 

















SONG AND CHORUS. 







Music by GEO. W. PERSLEY. 
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Vords from “ Harm Ballads,”’ by permission. 
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Poetry by Will M. Carleton. Music by R. Porter Orr. 
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1. They’ve got a bran new or- gan, Sue, For all their fuss and search, They've done just as they 
2. I've been a sis - ter goodand true, For five an’ thir-ty year, I've done what seemed my 
3. To day the preacher, good old dear, With tears all in his eyes, Read— “I can read my 
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4. Some worldly chaps was standin’ near 

Arid when I seed them grin, 

I bid farewell to every fear, 
And boldly waded in ; 

I thought I'd chase their tune along, 
An’ tried with all my might, 

But though my voice is good and strong, 
I couldn’t steer it right ; 

When I was high, then they was low, 
An’ also contrawise, 

And I too fast, or they too slow, 
“To mansions im the skies.” 


6. And sister Brown—I could but look- 

She sits right front of me; 

She never was no singin’ book, 
An’ never went to be; 

But then she al’ays tried to do 
The best she could, she said; 

She understands time, right through, 
And kep’ it, with her head; 

But when she tried this mornin’, oh, 
I had to laugh, or cough, 

It kep’ her head a bobbin so, 
It e’en a’most came off. 


An’ after every verse, you know, 
They played a little tune; 

I didn’t understand, an’ so 
I started in too soon; 

I pitched it pretty middlin’ high, 
I fetched a lusty tone ; 

But oh, alas! I found that I 
Was singin’ there alone ; 

They laughed a little, I am told, 
But I had done my best, 

And not a wave of trouble rolled 
Across my peaceful breast. 


As one might well suppose ; 
He took one look at sister Brown, 
And meekly scratched his nose, 


An’ Deacon Tubbs—he all broke down, 


He looked his hymn book through and through 


And laid it on the seat, 

And then a pensive sigh he drew, 
And looked completely beat ; 
An’ when they took another bout, 

He didn’t even rise, 
But drawed his red bandanner out, 
An’ wiped his weepin’ eyes. 


8. I’ve been a sister good an’ true, 

For five an’ thirty year ; 

I’ve done what seemed my part to do, 
An’ prayed my duty clear ; 

But death will stop my voice, I know, 
For he is on my track, 

And some day, I to church will go, 

_ And never more come back ; 

And when the folks get up to sing 
Whene’er that time shall be— 

I do not want no patent thing 
A squealin’ over me. 


The New Church Organ. 1837—3, 
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SELECTED POPULAR MUSIC. 


Only the best are included in 
this list, Ali good, and every 
piece recommended. The descrip- 
tive notes may be relied on, and | 
will enable parties to select to as 
good advantage as with the music 
before them. 

@@” There is not a poor piece named in this list, 





VOCAL. 
Blue-eyed Lottie May. 
Song and Chorus, Ad 3.....cccccccossesceseee-eecnseeed Wall, 
ves Happy, joyous birds are singing 
O’er her grave their sweetest lay ; 
But on earth they ‘Il never wakeu 
Biue-cyed, little Lottie May.’ 
A pretty love-song, of a kind that are always in order 
and popular. 


Bi ae Darling. 


30 | 


Ballad, nineties ..Baird, 30 
Auother ny bene ong and ‘an ‘exceedingly. good one, 

Blue Jay's <r, ¥ 

Song and Uhorus. G 3...........006 Bishop. 30 


A pretty song, with novel ac companiment imitating 
the “ blue jay's melody.” Altogether, makes oue of the 
best songs of the day. 


Bonny Jean. 














ae «eee Edwards. 30 
A lovely song, both musically and poetically. It is 
very easy, and a great favorite with young singers. 
Break, Break, Break. 
D minor, 4..... Root. 20 
- Break, break, "bre ak, 
On thy cold, gray stones, 0 seal" 
A fine song either for concert or private use. Effect- 
ive, and not difficult. 
Bring Me the Bowl, 
Duet. Eb3 Bliss. 50 
One of the best te mpe rance ‘songs | e extant. ie beauti- 
ful duet for soprano and bass. 
Bury Me in the sent 
Ballad. C 3...... -Doane. 30 
A good « gz by ‘the. ‘author ‘of “Silver. Spray,” the 
gion r Sunday- -schoul book 
By the Love of Other nine, 
buoseneppbepdsoeseenaespengeibeheen: diibuaboccnvnccconsses Meininger. 30 
“Oh, by the love of other days, 
I know I love thee now 
And while the world still chants thy praise, 
There 's sadness on my brow. 
A tender tribute to the “love of other days." 
Cathedral Bells, 
Song. 3.00» 30 
O'er my heart is stealing, 
While on the air comes pealing 
The music of the bells." | 
Charity. 
Sacred Song. Eb 3.. Glover. 30 


This lovely sung is too well known to ‘need recom- 
mendation here. 
Christ the Lord is Risen To-day. 
Bae BR oT Bavinnecncscccctetestctccesescccces 
A fine opening piece for church use. 
Cling te the Bible. 


Song and Chorus. Eb 3%.. «Doane. 30 
“Phere 's a book that surpasses ‘the: sages, 
A volume of wisdom divine.’ 

A good song of the religious order. Gvod Sunday 
singing at home. 
Clover Blossoms Kiss her Fee | 
isn ccs exsiarctnenevectitorens sanceuinberscerneseee cocces Ross. 30 


** The clover ‘blossoms kiss her feet, 
She is so sweet, she is so sweet; 
While I, who may not kiss her hand, 
Bless all the wild flowers in the land.” 
A neat, pretty ballad that is and will be popular. 
Come Again, Bright teal 
Song and Chorus. Eé2.. 
As fresh as it is beautiful. 
a sweet melody as interesting as it is novel. 


Come back to me, Darling, from over the Sea. | 
Ballad and Chorus, F2 Brinley. 30 
“* The shadows are falling o‘er mountain and lea, 

And night vapors rising far out on the sea; 

On the beach, hearing only the sullen sea moan, 

The tisherman’'s wife waiteth, weary and lone.” 
Come, Darling, ‘ us go Together. 
Song and Chorus,  3.........000sssssereesnesescee cece ‘ 

The subject of ube beautiful song was suggested by | 
the following affecting incident: A few days ago, a 
mother lay apon her death-bed. Beside her was her, 
only child, which her arms were too weak to clasp, and 
her dimming eyes almost too faint to see. Feeling that 
her moments were numbered, that her sands of life were | 
almost gone, she said to her child in faltering accents, 
which thrilled to the heart the faithfal watchers by her | 
bedside, ‘ I could die happy if my child could only go 
with me to the world beyond the grave. Come, my 
darling, let us go together.” 


Miller, 30! 


Song and Chorus, Eb 3.........0ccesessees. ceveree Persley 


| have issued in a long time, 


| It is well adapted for concerts and ** Old Folks’ enter- 


| mention here. 


“Phe ‘words are gocd, with ti 


| Come, Beaty Spirit, 
| Hymn, Bb 3 «Warren. 35 
Hundreds of ‘choirs are usir ‘e ‘this beautifal adapta- 
tion, for four voices, of the favorite hymn, ‘* Come, Holy 
Spirit, Holy Dove."’ It is not difficult, and very effective, 
Come, like a Bird, to thy Nest. 
Song. E3.. oo» Dondore. 
eo Come, while I wander in ‘sadness ; ; 
Come to me, dearest and best ; 
Come to me, angel of gladness ; 
Come, like a bird, to thy nest."’ 
Come to the Sea. 
Polka di Bravura. C 4. .....00»- ..Schonacker. 1 00 
A brilliant concert- song for sopranc no. Ve ry showy and 
edie. Has English, German,and Italian words, and 
violin and flute obligato. 


Coming Home. 


30 


“ They had talked of coming homeward, 
Looking forward to the time 
As the song-birds of the forest 
Plume their wings for sunnier clime.”* 
Altogether, this is one of the most striking songs we 
Fresh in style, and agree- 
able in effect. 


( ottage of the Dear Ones left at a. 


Song and Chorus. G 3.... Butterfield. 30 
The song of a wanderer ‘touchingly told. 

Coald You Fancy Me? 

Song and Dance. G 3.. Straight. 30 
Very amusing and animated. 

Crusader’s Appeal, The. 

Bie ccrensernecsonustcissevsrencegeensncnsese spoccennpeneaneceouaveet Case, 30 
A temperance song of more than common merit. Of 

the many “‘ crusade "’ songs now before the public, this 


and the companion piece, ‘‘ Work and Pray,” 
are the most popular and effective. 
Culling Roses in the Snow. 
Ballad. Ab 3. gave seesveees Dinsmore. 30 
A sentiment whic h never "gre wa, old, expressed in 
words fresh and original, while the music is just what it 
should be. 
* Onward through this world of waiting, 
Hoping, trusting, may I go; 
Building casiles of the old time, 
Culling roses in the snow."’ 


by Bliss, 


| Darling, I must Go. 
| Song 


-Longworth. 30 


A “iclightful ‘Yove- ~eong that has many admirers. 
ya %s Waiting Over There. 
. x 


oe .-Gorham. 
% Scarcely ‘had four golden. summers 
Wreathed fresh roses round her brow, 
Ere amid the springing blossoms 
Tearfully we laid her low. 
Little hands all gently folded ; 
Blue eyes closed in dreamless sleep, 
Never more to beam with gladness — 
Never, never more to weep.”’ 
Darling Little Nell. 
Song and Chorus. G 3.. .. Dondore. 

** Lovely as the roses blooming in the spring, 

Happy as the fairies, was our little Nell; 
Springing from the hillsides, like the startled fawn ; 
Singing to the birdies at the rosy dawn.” 

Has the merit of being appropriate and pleasing, while 
the accompaniment is studiously made easy. | 
Darling, say you Love me Stitt, 

BIE teetees ncnsnetnvce repens sencsvccscvecccnsusnensieiitecess Millard. 30) 

One of the prettiest songs ever written by the popular | 
author of “* Kiss me good-bye.’ 


30 


| Darling, will you Think of Me? 


Song and Chorus. F 3.. 
“ As you linger in the ‘gloaming, 
Knowing I will haste to thee; 
When you hear my footsteps, darling, 
Then I know you 'l! think of me.” 
A lovely composition, full of tender feeling ; and the 
music is well adapted to the words. 


David and Goliath. 
Duet. C3.. 


«vveePersley. 30 


Bliss, 40 





A fine duet for tenor ‘and bass. “Prams atic. in character. 


tainments. [1 
Day and Night I Thought of Thee. 

_ .Shirwall. 30) 
A celebrated. song; “too ‘well, ‘known to need further 


Dear Litile Daisy Delt!. 


Bb 3... - . Bristow. 30 
A charmingly original song. ‘Handsomely engraved 
tle. 

Distant Bells are Softly eating. 

Duet. Eb4 . Hamlin, 35 


A beautifal “Yocal duet ‘and chorus. 
** Distant bells are softly pealing, 
Pealing from the azure deep ; 
Seem they like sweet voices stealing 
From the shores of night and sleep." 
Don’t Shut out the Moonlight, Mother. 
Song and Chorus. Bb3 Ogden, 30 
A very popular song. Very masical, and words worthy 
of the music. 
Down where the Buttercups Blossom. 
Song and Chorus. Ab 3.....ccceceececcsseneee -«..- Gorham, 
* Down where the buttercups blossom 
Gently they laid her to rest, 
With her hands folded in slumber 
Peacefully over her breast." 
A happy combination of words and melody. 
note, F. 


30 
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THE PEOPLE’S SINGING BOOK. 


The Song Ei Era. 


A BOOK OF INSTRUCTION AND MUSIC 


Elementary and Advanced Classes, Choirs, 
institutes, and Conventions. 


By F. W. ROOT. 
CLEAR, COMPACT, COMPREHENSIVE. 


Contains, in addition to a Superb Collec- 
tion of Glees, Choruses, Anthems, Tunes, 
etc., Dr. Geo. F. Root’s BEAUTIFUL SING- 
ING SCHOOL LESSONS and PART SONGS, 
and his NEW IDEA IN CHURCH MUSIC, a 
new power for the Teacher and Convention 
Leader. 


THE SONG ERA. 


The Book for Successful Work, <An 
improvement on all others, 
NOW READY. 


ridezen. Single copies for ex- 
on, 75 cents, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 


987.50 


aminat 


INSTRUMENTAL, 


aw oj the Chamois. 
. Ro ; 10 
A very attractive little tude, ‘selectec 4 fre ym the ** King 
of Piano Instructors,” Tax Musical Curricusum 
al of the Hussars. 
BB 'C....n.comrorcocsesevinecssnseovccsvteccocss cosccettesee Spindler. 
ny new edition of this standard composition. Engraved 
on large plates. Church & Co.'s standard edition. 
Clarine Galop. 
BP sited vemidantetnsenbineneetenvosiepetsncetstcsevseccouse Brinley 40 
Contented Farmer. 
One of the *‘Home Scenes" set, and a good on 


Nothing prettier for the little folks. 

Cornet March. ° .. Ofenheimer . 
A stirring com positio om, a ‘adapted to le arners. 

Coral Caves. 

Eb 4 


.. Ryan. 5 
One of the most popular piano-pieces ever publishec 

It is a lovely theme with variations. Makes a very 

effective exhibition piece. Sells by the thousand. 

Cc — Spring Potka. 

Dk : 


7 
1 


.Kinkle 

Kinkle is a very popular writer, and this is onc 
very best pieces, It will please everybody 
Cuckoo’s Courtship Waltz......... 

One of the best of the favorite 
ews of the Gypsies. 

Doovdsoccsese centncecdese cepuuessecsoce: coccceconsotcccococet Skinner . iv 

A fine concert-solo. Replete with graceful rans and 
scale passages. 

Dancing Bells Schottische. 
BB Besccccecnseenevvecees ccs ccovessevccoves cocceusoconecsecccooel Shirley. 

Very animated and inspiring. 

Dancing Starbeams. 
Caprice. Dé 4.. 

A sparkling piece e 
Dakosta Mazurka. 
Dk 3.. 

Brilliant “and not “difficult. 
pianists of moderate ability 


yy 
of his 


sores ww) 


** Second grade "’ set 


....shkerwood, 50 
Ce « rta ain to ple ase. 


“Will be 


| Delta Kappa — March. 


DD 4. ccsnes svscecsoncnseuecssets 0 sonvenest -coons cveees covees coseee 
Probably ‘the most po pular pie ece of music ever issued, 
Nearly a million copies bave been sold, and the demand 
increasing. 
Delta Tau Delta March. 
DD 4.,.2.0222.s000. -cceeesrereccncces cncces secre ccovcoscesoctos soeee Webb. 50 
Brilliant and striking. It will be often heard at 
school-concerts and exhibitions. 
— Upsiton Quickstep. 


encnder sencccceecosccccsccsens. see eseste seecee seceessescccees Andres. 1 00 
. beautiful piece is performed by the author with 


immense applause in public. 





Dewdrops. 
Caprice. DES. ....cccsc-coressevreessoves secveccvcevesssscsesesssses 30 

A sweet, plaintiv ntasie of moderate difficulty, and 
characteristic of its title. 

Defiance Waltzes. 
Db 3.....- 000 00s ccnseecoscoese. cone . «+» Long 60 

A good ‘pet ‘of waltzes. “Finely illustrated title-page. 
Doda Potka. 

Dk 3.. “ Kinkle. 30 

One ‘of Kinkle’s 5 prettiest ‘and most pe )pular. 
Dreaming. 

Reverie. F4.. eaucces Webster. 

Not very aiffic ult, yet “hard « eno ough "to re tee some 
study, and brilliant enough to repay the labor spent 
on it. 
ana of Home Waltz 
ED Bn aguncceevsesv cesses Bri “ 


Sparkling, bright, ‘and p pular. 
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MIAMI 
Conservatory of Music, 


. za = mach x A. 3. 
A.N. Jounson, - - - - - - President. 
C. B. Hunt, - - - - - - - - Principal. 
Se 


FIVE WEEKS’ NORMAL COURSE, 


Commencing TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1874. Daily 
Classes and Lectures of one hour each in Notation, Sight 
Reading, and Thorough Bass, Harmony, Vocal Culture, 
and Chorus Training. 

The Conservatory occupies a large four story brick 
building, densely shaded by maples and evergreens, af- 
fording a pleasant retreat for the summer months. It 
contains every convenience for boarding pupils, instru- 
ments for practice, and large airy class-rooms. Having 
also a full corps of experienced teachers, all of whom 
are regular graduates in music, we are enabled to offer 
the most superior facilities at one-half the tuition rates 
of other norma! music schcols. 

Tuition, $10 ; Board, $4 per week, Private or Class 
lessons on any instrument, with use of the same for 
practice, $2 per week. Send for circular. 

J. ADDISON BROWN, Treas. 
Fail Term of the Conservatory opens Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 1, 1874. Send for catalogue. 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
87 W. SEVENTH STREET. 


Established in 1867. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


The Conservatory is open during the entire year, and 
pupils are received daily. 
Letters and applications should be addressed to the 
proprietress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
87 W. Seventh Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


\ limited number of pupils can board in the Conser- 
vatory building. 


AMERICAN OPERA. 


BELSHAZZAR, 


King of Babylon. 
SUBJECT FROM THE BIBLE. 


A Live Work for Musical Societies, 


SUCCESSFUL BEYOND PRECEDENT! 
POPULAR! PRACTICAL! REMUNERATIVE! 


Circular of information forwarded free. 
Address the Composer. 
J. A. BUTTERFIELD, 
156 State St., Chicago. 
11-12-1. 


Jean H. Korunrxen, 


Koehnken & Co. 


URGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 


No. 555 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerons Organs built for Cincinnati Churcher 
during past fifteen years. 


@. Guimm. 


THE 


WEBER 
PIANO, 





By the superiority of its tone combining great 
power, richness, sweetness and fine singing quality’ 
as well as great purity of intonation and har- 
moniousness throughout the entire scale, is - fast 
driving almost all other pianos from the concert- 
room, and fully explains how Weber shows an 
increase of 206 per ct., an¢ yet can not supply 
the demand. 

Circulars and Price Lists of Pianos and Organs 
seni to any one desiring them. 


John Church & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Agents 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.’S 


COLLECTIow 


New Brass Baad Musi, 


ARRANGED FOR THE FOLLOWING INSTRUMENTS : 





2 Eb Cornets ; 2 Bb Cornets; 2 Eb Altos; 2 Bb Tenors ; 
1 Bb Baritone or Bb Bass; 1 Eb Toba; 1 Tenor 
Drum ; 1 Bass Drum and Cymbals. 

















No. PRICE. 
R. Viator y Mate lhs cecesccce ccs cvoccsesstbeseionl C. Melber, $1 00 
Z. Tubel Galop... .ccccosseccocceessovcessseceeessO. Melber, 1 00 
3. March Polk .........ccccccossscscosce sscccesl. Melber, 1 00 
4. Gentle Tears. (Serenade). ..C. Melber, 1 00 
5. Life’s Enjoyment Galop... eves. Melber; 1 00 
6. On the Beantifal Rhine.. d ...Kela Bela, 1 00 
7. Sing to me, Robin, Quic baa ...Howard, 1 00 
8 Wedding Waltz....... ..... cesstipoenasoseeces A. Horst, 1 00 
9, Helter Skelter Galop.. ©. Faust, 1 00 
10. Mattie Polka.. ..A. Horst, 1 00 
11, Industrial Rapectaien Quickstep PP. cccese A. Horst, 1 00 
12. Grand Duchesse Galop... -.A. Horst, 1 00 
3. Move your Family West Quickstep D.cccccssem, 1 68 
14 The Beaytiful Blue Danube............ Seeeem, *1 00 
5. Fire Fly Schottische............ ..Gibson, 1 00 
16. Grangers’ Waltz................... . Melber, 1 00 
7. When the Band begins to Piay...............King, 1 00 
18. Far away where Angels Dwell.......C. Melber, 1 00 


19. Come, Darling, let us go together, Quick- 
step.. «©. Melber, 1 00 






20. Little Blue Eyes, “Galop.. wae . Melber, 1 00 
21. Beautiful Days Long Ago. . 1.00... ......ccceeseeeeeeeee 1 00 
22. My Gal Quickatep. ...............0.cseceees C. Melber, 1 00 
23. Musing at Eve, Waltz........ a ee eC 
24. Helter Skelter Galop.............:.sccsssescrds Faust, 1 00 





MAUCK’S HERALD 


[s a Lanor eight-page Wrexty of MisceLtuanrovus Lit- 
erature. In its columns will be found choice variety 
of Gems in every department of literature of interest 
to the general reader. The large amount and great variety 
of popular and valuable reading matter in each number is not 
excelled by any other paper. Each NUMBER 18 COMPLETE. 
Everybody likes it. $2.00 a year, or $2.50 with Two 
Pare of Prano’s CHROMOSs mounted, packed, and sent prepaid, 
50 cents for three months, or 65 cents with a Prane 
CuR0MO mounted, packed, and sent prepaid. Single numbers 
6 cents, or a copy and two chromos for 25cents, Value 
nd satisfaction guaranteed. Fora business that pays take 
ep agency. Address L. W. MAUCK, Cheshire, O 


1874 PRESBYTERIAN WEEKLY. 187) 
$1.50 per Annum. 
ALFRED NEVIN, D.D., LL.D., EDITOR. 


The Weexty is sound, spirited, and progressive. Its 
adaptation to the wants of the masses is indicated by its 
rapidly growing circulation. It isa fresh, interesting, 
and instructive paper. The Editor is assisted by able 
Contributors. Its cheapness makes it the paper for the 
hard times. Special rates to Clubs of ten and upward. 
In the number of Nov. 27th, the Editor begins a series 
of articles on the 
“ Parables of Our Lord,” 
the copyright of which is secured. Each subscriber has 
® choice between two handsome 
PREMIUM CHBOMOS, 
the ‘“‘ Cross and Flowers,” or “‘ Fruit Piece.” Send for 
specimen copies. Address 
JOUN B. KURTZ, Publisher, 
731 Sansom 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 


ASong Mock for the Grange and all Farmers’ Asso- 
clations. 


The Trumpet of Reform, 


A COLLECTION OF 


Songs, Hymns, Chants, and 
Set Pieces, 


For all [ndastrious and Reform Organizations. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


Up to this time no good Farmer Song Book has been 
issued; but the ‘Trumpet of Reform” will be 
found to contain a well-arranged collection of splendid, 
stirring music, to suit every occasion. 


“THE TRUMPET OF REFORM” 


Is designed for general use in both Grange and Club, 
while many pieces will be found appropriate for the en- 
tertaiument of the Family Circle. A large portion o¢ 
both the words and music has been prepared especially 
for Mass Merrines, Prontos, Socrarnies, and CeL_epra- 
tions. There are ‘‘ clusters ” that have special applica- 
tion, as follows: Opening Pieces, Closing Picces, 
Temperance, Patriotic, Thanksgiving, Funeral, 
New Year, Anniversaries, ete., ete. 


“The Trumpet of Reform” is Now Ready. 


Price : single sample copy, 60 cents; per dezen, $5. 
Send for ures ae. 


“Thorough Base School. 


By W. LUDDEN, 


A New Edition Corrected, and with important ad- 
ditions, now ready. 


$1.80. 
JOHN ‘CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati. 


PRICE, 
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Siam fihowraphic 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


ERAGDTT, FORDRIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 





Music Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Specialty. 


SONGS OF LOVE 


For the Bible School, 
By H.R. PALMER, 


** The Song Queen,” The ‘‘ Song King,” etc, 


The great popularity of Mr. Palmer's previous works 
both for children and adults, grar«n‘=« the succoss of 
his 


SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS, 


It has been most carefully prepared and is the result 
of years of thought and study. A few pages are devoted 
to a concise and progressive system of instruction, which will ma- 
terially assist children in learning New Songs. 

Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of experience in writ- 
iow for and teaching children, and is in strong sympathy 
with them. Every Superintendent and Teacher should 
examine 


SONGS OF LOVE 
For the New and Good Ideas 


It contains. 


30 cents, post-paid, 3.60 per dozen. | 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Single specimen copies by mail. 


| and shape, and sold upon 





GEORGE Woons & €0.'S New Church Music Book, 
ORGANS. 





These remarkable instruments have created much 


interest in America and Europe by 
reason of their 


Beautiful Musical Effects, 
Elegant Designs, and 
Elaborate Finish. 


Their PIANO stop is a piano beaa ton , which 
will never require tuning. interest music 
should know of this important improvement. 


ADDRESS 


Geo. Woods & Co. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


WAREROOMS: 


66 and 68 Adams St. 33 King William St. 
CHICAGO. LONDON, ENG. 


Wm. A. Pond, 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


May ly. 





A METHOD FOR 


THE VOICE 


UPON AN 


ENTIRELY NEW PLAN. | 
F. W. BOOT’S 


SCHOOL OF SINGING | 


Will be found simple, 
comprehensible, and complete. 
It develops power «nd 
quality of voice, ration- 
ally and naturally, and 
instructs the pupil in all 
points concerning style of 
singing. 

All who would be wil- 
ling to pay three dollars 
for one, two, or three first- 
class music lessons should 
remember that for the 
same money they can pur- 
chase a three years’ course, 
with music included, in F. 
W. Root's Scnoon or Sine- 
ING. 

The book is a compan- 
ion to the Musical Curric- 
ulum, being the same size 


COMPLETE 





COURSE 








the same terms—three dol- 
lars, retail. 

Send stamp for pamph- 
let entitled Plain Ta’k 
About Binging, by Fren- 
eric W. Root, 


Voce Cultar 


EXCELSIOR PIANO POLISH. THE crHony OF SINGING. 


Price 50 cents Per Bott! 


Will keep the case of your Piano in per- 
fect condition. ’ 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 








Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 83,00, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


* OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


For 1874—1875. 


The LEADER 


By L. O. Emerson and H. R. Palmer, 


The most successful Church Music Book Makers of the 
lay. Will be ready in August, and will contain th 
usual Singing School Course and a large amount of 
new and choice music for Choirs, ¢ vention ‘ 
Singing Classes ~~ imen Pag ow ready, and will 
Le mailed, post free, on applic«tion 


Price, $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen 


The Emerson New Method 


FOR |! ED ORGANS. 
By L. 0. Emerson and W.S. B. Matthews 
82.50. 


One of 


Guide in the Art of Singiag. 


By Geo. L good 
New and very supx k for Voi-e’ 


the Newest and y best of New Met is 


$1.00 


Training 


Richier s Manual of H: urmony. 


Translated from th 
By J.C. D. Parker 


Prepared expressly for the Le 
is a complete and reliabl 


DITSON & CO.’S 


Home Musical Library, 


Price of each Book: In Boards, $2.50; 
Cloth, $3.00; Full Gilt, $4.00. 


MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal. 
SILVER CHORD. Vocal 

WREATH OF GEMS Vocal 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG Vocal 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG Vocal 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG Vocal 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal 


¢ EIGHTH German editi 
Price, $82.00 


psic Conservatory 
Grammar of ( om posit 


ORGAN AT HOME, Reed Organ Musi Instrumental 
GEMS OF STRAUSS Instrumental 

HOME CIRCLE, VOL, I Instrumental. 

HOME CIRCLE, VOL. If. Instrumental! 
PIANIST’S ALBUM Instrumeutal 

PIANO-FORTE GEMS. Instrumental! 

Large splendid books ound music, 200 t ) pages, 
fall sheet music size, and contain a very large proportion 
of all the good sheet music ever published 

Sold by all dealers. Either book sent post-paid for 


retail price. 


LOW PRICED MUSIC BOOKS. 


Attractive, Useful, and very Popular. 


Clarke’s Dollar Instructors, 
FOR REED ORGANS, PIANO, AND VIOLIN. 


CANTATA of ESTHER. Dramatized. 59 cents 
mmeusely popular 


KEMP'S OLD FOLKS’ 
Much enlarged. 


FATHER 
40 cents 


TUNES. 


Sung every where 





WINNER’S NEW SCHOOL 


For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, 
Acecordeon, Fife, Fiute, Flageolet, Clarionet. Price of 
each Book, 75 cents. 

WINNER’S BinND OF FOUR. 
$1.00. 1st and 2d Violin, Cornet or Clarionet, and Bass 


The above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail 
price 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 


Boston 


7ll Broapwar, N. ¥ 
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‘Should Auld Acquaintance be forgot?” | 


—o-. ———_ - 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


me a OLDE FOLKES' 
CONCERT TUNES.” 


A JUDICIOUS SELECTION OF 
Gems of the Music of Olden Times, 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 


THE GROWING ENTHUSIASM IN FAVOR OF 


CONCERTS) 








OLD FOLKS’ 


Necessitated the preparation of such a | 
work as is here presented to supply the | 
demand for old and popular music for | 


CONCERTS AND CONVENTIONS. 


“Ye Olde Folkes’ Concert Tunes”. 


Contains more than 125 tunes and pieces adapted to the | 
tastes of the majority in all sections of the land, and is 
furnished at the price of any one of its songs in ordinary 
sheet-music form. 

The Secular Department is interesting and complete. 
The National Anthems, written in the happy veip of | 
our patriotic forefathers, are well represented and wili 
be warmly welcomed by all lovers of stirring, genuine 
music. 


“We Olde Folkes” 


Is A BOOK FOR THE MASSES. | 


Price, single copies, post-paid, 40 cts. | 
83.60 per doz. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, 0. 


CIN. HAM. & DAYTON B. R.. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest, | 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 


ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
TOLEDO, CHICAGO. 





SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS, 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as yy 
any other line. 





8@-For information and tickets apply at all principal 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Can . 


ton Railroad. 


SAM’L STEPHENSON, 


| 

| 

Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 
| 

General Ticket Agent. | 


| Via Columbus. 


| N. Y. Lightning Express........ 6.00 a. 





NEW ROUTE 


OPEN TO 


‘Chicago and the Northwest 


<oTTy 


Ty TM De 


NAPOLI J 


as TT 
LAF AXE 





NEW FAST LINE ROUTE 


TO BE KNOWN AS THE 


KANKAKEE ROUTE. 
TRAINS DAILY 


Leave at 6:30 A. M., 2:15 P. M., & 7:30 P.M. 


(CINCINNATI TIME.) 


THE RUNNING TIME, 


ONLY 12 HOURS! 


ix Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before made 
from Cincinnati to Chicago. 


Throngh Tickets and Slecping Car Berths can be se 
eured at No.l Burnet House, cor. Third and Vine 


streets; also at Depot, corner Pear] and Plom Streets 


JOHN EGAN, _.H. J. PAGE 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. G.F.&T.A 


Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
RAILROAD. 
(Little Miami and Pan-Handle Ronte,) 


Route to all Eastern Cities. 


FOUR DAILY THROUGH 


~ Leave. Arrive. 
NM. FH. Dems DAR -cectiee 
N.Y. Night Express...... 





5.45 a. m. 
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THE NEW 


MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


Constantly Gaining in Favor 


AND 


Increasing in Sale. 


When once a teacher has 
used thiswork witha pupil who 


_ 4s beginning (especially if the 


FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICAGO, 


pupil is young), no other work 
is afterward used for this pur- 


pose, so far as we know. 


Price $3, pre-paid, by Mail, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


“Sabbath School Standards 


Every Sabbath, 


For 1874. 


(Just out.) 
O'Kane. Per doz., 


Sunshine for Sunday Schools, By 
P. P. Bliss. Per doz., $3.60 


The Golden Rule. "7 S W. Straub, 


By T. C. 
$3.60 


Per doz. $3.60 

| Sparkling Jewels, By K.Shaw, $3.00 
The Charm, By P. P. Bliss, $3.60 
The Prize. By Geo. F. Root, $3.60 


Shortest and Quickest | 


TRAINS. | 


m 2.30 p. m. | 
10.30 a.m. 1.30 p.m. | 
m 


Columbus Accommodation 4 p.m. 10,30 a.m. 
Springfield Accommodation.... 9.00 a. m. 4.30 p.m. 
Morrow Accommodation......... 5.15 p. m. 8.50 a. m. 
Loveland Accommodation.......12.05 p.m. 7.15 p. m. 
Loveland Accommodation. ...... 6.20 p.m. 6.50 a. m. 
Loveland Accommodation....... 11.30 p. m. 7.50 a. m. | 


Sunday Church Train to Cincinnati leaves Loveland at 
%a.m. Returning, leaves Cincinnati at 2 p. m. 

The 6.00 a. m. and 7.00 p. m. Trains leaving, and 5.45 
a. m. and 2.30 p. m. Trains arriving, run daily. 

All Saturday Trains run through to New York with- 
out detention. 


Pullman's Drawing-room and Sleeping-cars and Pal- 


ace Day and Sleeping-cars run through to New York. 
Trains run by Columbus time which is seven minutes 
faster than city time. 


For through tickets, apply at corner of Vine and 


Baker streets ; and at the depot, East Front street. 
N. B.—Ticket Office open on Sunday from 9a. m. to 
Ila. m. only. 
The Omnibus Line calls for passengers and checks 
baggage at hotels and residences, 
SIDNEY B. JONES, 
Gen. 8. W. Pass. Agent. 


THE REVISED EDITION 


—or— 


F.W. ROOT’S 
School of Singing 


IS NOW READY. 


83, by mail, postpaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O, 


The Silver Spray. By W.H. Doane, $3.60 

The Crown, By L. H. Dowling, . $3.60 

The Chapel Gems, By Geo. F. Root, $3.60 
JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


4 Cincinnati, € O. 


NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 
By George F. Root. 


BOOK OF REFERENCE for methods of teach 
t Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony, and Comy 
tion in classes; lectures, defi 
and devices to make class’ work successful and interest- 
ing; a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for 
teachers and those who are p ng to teach. Ele- 
ashlp and substantially bound permanent compan- 





@@ No teacher should be without one. Teach 
ers’ Price, 332.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


_ Cincinnati, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want an agent in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the Mustcan Visrrorn. A good-sized list can 





| be obtained in almost any neichborhood, and a valuabl- 


| premium secured with very little effort. 


We have sent 


| many beautifal premiums to persons who procured the 


requisite number of subscribers in an hour's time. It 
is not necessary, however, for an agent working for 4 
premium to get all the ——— at one place, or to 

send them all in at one time. hey may be obtained in 


different towns or States, and sent as convenient. A 


| cash premium will be given if preferred. See Premium 


Liet in another column. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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THE =  PIANO-— 


EMERSON FORTES. 


OVER TEN THOUSAND OF THESE PIANOS NOW IN USE. 
THE BEST LOW-PRICED PIANOS MADE. 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate purchasing a Piano-Forte, and if not too late 
by all means send for a circular giving prices and illustrations of the EMERSON 
PIANO-FORTE, These Pianos always give entire satisfaction. 

They have every improvement, are first-class, 
and guaranteed for five years, 

SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES GAINED BY PURCHASING AN EMERSON PIANO: 


ist. Their reputation is fully established as first-class in every respect. 

2d. Their Prices, Styles, and Sizes vary to suit all classes of purchasers. : 

3d. Every article used in the construction of these Pianos is selected personally, and none but the first quality of 
anything will be used by this firm. ts 

4th. The advantage this concern has over many piano manufacturers is, that they buy immensely large invoices for 
which they Pay Casu, thus gaining every advantage from all large dealers in Piano Merchandise, who gladly give them 
the preference of their stock. 

5th. Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 

6th. Every Piano is guaranteed to give satisfaction or no sale. 


THREE LARGE FACTORIES. ie 2 A NEW PLANO 


ERSo, 
RESOURCES UNLIMITED. © aparery TURNED OUT 
a EVERY TWO WORKING HOUBS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. Throughout the year. 

















For Catalogues and Price List, apply at the Warerooms of, or address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


No. 66 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
General Western Agents for the **Emerson”’ Piano. 
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Thematic List of Popular Vocal Music. 





“TERY ABBATH” 


PULL FOR THE SHORE. 





(Song and Chorus.) 


Words and Music, P. P. B. 











_ Chorus. 
i —o— ; ————— mere ea —— ey SS EY RS he 
For Every Sabbath-School. 4 —— —— = ———— a |] 
Se 
a Pull for the shore, sail - or, pull for the shore. 


— AND SON. (Duet, Tenor and Base.) 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


To insure the success of the Sunday-school, 
it is essential that a lively interest in the work | 





Words and Music, P. P. B. 





EE — oe sre 
Seat oonrensllit-alit-<-ocebacanete 








be maintained, and its song-worship be rendered | 
attractive to both old and young. 
plish this desired end, New Music of the right kind, 


To accom- Fare-well, my son, if thee must 





go To find a west - ern home. 




















when the good things of the old singing- -book | LULU. (Song and Chorus.) J. R. Murray. 
have become familiar, is indispensable. | 
{AR SEES fe SSS SS 
Do you want a New Sabbath-School | So ose +” eae om = a 
| 
Singing Book for 1874 ? Ww te is lit - tle Lu-lu gone? Once she used to cheer’ me. 
Before deciding upon one, do not fail to ex- BIRD OF THE WILD WING. (Song and Chorus.) P. P.B 
amine the new work by the veteran in the 
cause of Sunday-school music—T. U. O°KANE- | a = —* x _— arma ea aN 
entitled i= oO te oe == ue 7 e e a —— 
; cx mass Sh Snare amen are | aoe TRE : Soe 
“— V ERY SABBATH,” ~ Bird of the wild wing, sird of the foam. 
: THERE'S MONNY A SHLIP. (Irish Song.) P.P.B 
(Now in Press.) 
: : [ESS : ese AT SSN cpa 
Every Sabbath-Sehool will want “ Every ye — ae -—s = ene ee —¥ 
7 “i > e ae leo ey —= — 
Sabbath ! | eet 2 


Och, list to my sor. ry - full song, 
All over the land, Sunday-schools that have , . » 
been using ‘** Sunshine,’’ ** Prize,”’ ** Charm,” 

‘Silver Spray,” or other of the popular books | . 
issued by our house, confidently lock to the pub- ‘ a - wieeat - 
le 


GOING TO SLEEP. (Song and Chorus.) 


lishers of these works for something equally |  —— 

uaa oe 

“EVERY SABBATH” WILL SUIT EVERY 
SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

The chief design of this book is the same that 


has been kept in view in the preparation of the 
other similar works issued by the publishers. 


“EVERY SABBATH” 


Is fully equal to any before issued, if not 


: 

ij iT 

\ ane 
» 
a 
° 
AS 


THE PENSIVE OLD PIANO. 


a= 


> 


(A Medley.) 





There was an old pi - an - o 
HOMELESS AND MOTHERLESS. 
Tenderly. 


better. es jo — Or 
| >»'—£ rn - g— <<  UNRAE 
i E a —— oe cee on See 


The author has aimed to produce such a —} 
collection of 


PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


as is best adapted to the Wants AND CAPACITIES 
of young siugers—eminently devotional words 
wedded to bright, fresh, and inspiring music. In 


oe - —-_-_—_ _aA_____ 


THE LAST BUGLE. 
Slow. 


(Base Song.) 











muf - fled drum 


“EVERY SABBATH” The sad 
FOR ME, (Song and Chorus.) 





he aims particularly to furnish pure and valu- 
able songs for the children, being mindful, at l@& =P Zs 


ee errr — 
the same time, of the fact that oc eee: ot Mee ST 
—? 64 =--= ae —7- 





TRUTHS MUST BE TAUGHT TO CHILDREN | ere 
IN SUCH A MANNER THAT IT IS | There’s not a 


PLEASING FOR THEM THE EXTRACT OF OPERA. 


TO LEARN. Recit. ad lib. 


e “ p a _ ——— t- ——Py 
In furtherance of this, it has been his aim, mp 4- ~ aw 3 a ee 
in preparing | $e edh—--veees — = 


Two lit - tle tire-less feet have all day 


oe 
my, TT 


Home - less and moth - er 


OR ee SL TT 
sounds the last 


Cv eer ee ae 
=e = a mm 


flower that decks the field, 


. 





“EVERY SABBATH,” | We awe 
TO COMBINE PLEASURE WITH PROFIT. a Rie 
Ready March Ist. 





Wehli’s Tyrolienne. 


(MORCEAU BRILLIANT.) 
By Jas. M. Wehli. 


Regarded by the author as his best composition. Every 
janist should have a copy. Aek your music dealer for 
it, or send 70 cents to the publishers. 


Sample Copies, 30 Cents, post-paid. 
$3.60 per Doz. 


FOR SALE BY 


A Ts ITs 
Book and Music Dealers. 





My Darling Dreams. 


(VALSE SENTIMENTALE.) 


Sparkling and bright. Decidedly the sweetest Fantasie 
waltz ever published. 





Price 30 cents. 


pro - pose to per - form 


For mat-thers is all go - ing wrong. 


H. R. Parmer. 


—_ - = = NIE =F! ae ~~ 
SX +e, eerie ap 4 o oe e a 
<8 —— poet i 


oe oe 
trot-ted A-cross the par- ior floor, 


P. PLB 


SPS piss 
Renna ticiotigena pnntet senator he 


cov - ered thick - ly o’er with dust. 


(Song and Chorus.) Gro. F. Roor. 


- less, starv - ing and lone. 


P. P.B. 














the brave. 
P. P. B. 


march of 


_. 


2 - navel 
[SS =|] 
aiconioean seas a Baas e 


way - side bower con-cealed. 














——a 


Nor bud by 


(Grand Romantic Opera in three acts, condensed.) F. W. Roor. 





an op -e-ra ro-man - tic. 


ONLY You! 


(SERENADE.) 
Words by Addison. Music by G@. Mueller. 
** Bright be thy dreams of me 
Through the long hours of night; 
Sweet may thy slumber be, 
Filled with a tender delight.” 
‘* The greatest success we have yet observed.’’—Cincin- 
nati Times, 
‘The finest song ever set toa beautiful melody.”—Cin 
tinnati Enjuirer. 
Twelve editions of this charming song have been issued. 





